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, a 
“I look over carefully the proofs of every 
booklet and every piece of sales literature which 
we purchase.” 

“Then why don’t you look over your 
letterhead ?” 

The President, about to punch the elevator 
button, paused. He regarded Burris resentfully. 

“What is the matter with it? That letter- 
head is as old as the business. It is recognized 
by everybody who knows us. And it is very 
inexpensive.” 

This attitude may still be met with fre- 
quently among business executives. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, the letterhead which is as old 
as the business may not be a good one. Ia 


fact, if the business is an old one, it probably 
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is a poor one. And the thing which is recog- 
nized as familiar isn’t nearly so strong as the 
one which is recognized as good. 

As to expense, that depends upon what 
the letterhead is supposed to do. It’s first 
purpose is to convey a message. 

But it has another. It should convey an 
atmosphere, a personality, which identifies the 
business it represents, and it should convey 
that atmosphere or personality so convincingly, 
so pleasingly, so substantially, that it makes 
the same kind of favorable impression that a 
good salesman or a fine office does. 

The writing paper which does this, which 
is known everywhere to be worthy of the 


finest business, is Crane’s Bond. 


Papers 


Consisting of 


CRANE’S BOND * CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED * CRANES JAPANESE LINEN * CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


Any engraver, printer, lithographer, or stationer can supply you with your letterhead 
upon any of Crane's Business Papers. 
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EVERY THING 
SHAKESPEARE 
EVER WROTE 





39 Volumes 
in One! 


ES—in this one convenient, luxurious volume 

—the complete works of William Shakespeare! 

His plays, his poems, his sonnets—complete 
and unabridged. Every word of his immortal 
works, printed in large, clear-face type on a 
beautiful featherweight paper, so finely woven 
that the type does not show through. A marvel 
of modern publishing! 


Thumb Indexed Edition 


A feature that adds to the convenience of this 
book is the handy thumb index. You can turn 
instantly to any title you desire. 

Because this book, printed in Glasgow at 
Collins Clear Type Press, is a book for a lifetime, 
it has been made beautiful and durable. The 


| binding is of flexible seal-grained keratol, guaran- 


teed to be far more durable than ordinary leather. 
Gold-stamped title on backstrap. Gold-edge pages 
are a further embellishment. 

A book you will be proud to give a friend. 


_And a book you will treasure in your own library. 


If you do not now possess Shakespeare’s works 
you surely will not want to miss this opportunity. 
Of if you own one of the many-volume sets, you 
will appreciate the convenience of this new form. 

Think of it! At one stroke you can obtain an 
entire Shakespeare library—all that can be had 
in the thirty-nine volume sets. 4nd at a fraction 
of the cost. The sensationally low price of this 
de luxe volume is but $3.98. Only $3.98 for a 
complete collection of the greatest masterpieces 
in our language. Can you conceive of a greater 
bargain? 


Will You Examine This Book? 


Simply Mail the Coupon 


almost unbelievable offer, we ask 

Let us send you the book without 
obligation on your part. You pay nothing to the postman. 
The book will come to you for free examination. If you 
like it—as we feel sure you_will—pay only the small price 
mentioned in the coupon. If you do not like it, return it 
at our expense. 


Mail the coupon, without any money—NOW. 


Because this is an 
you to judge for yourself. 





WALTER J. BLACK CO 


7 West 42 Street 
NEW YORK CITY. NX.. 







Walter J. Black Co. 


Dept. 51 

: 7 West 42nd Street 

La New York City 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIME. 


Not a Barber 


Sirs: 

In announcing Chaliapin’s forthcoming 
operatic venture (TiImE, Dec. 28, p. 24), 
you mention the dear basso as the Barber 
in Rossini’s musical comedy. Chaliapin 
plays Don Basilio, the Music-master, not 
the Barber. 

E. P. GooDNow 

Boston, Mass, 


Blame 


irs : 

Your comments on “Questions & Answers” 
(Russia, p. 13, Dec. 28 issue) are so dis- 
ingenuous as to make one wonder if some- 
times you may not distort the news to 
suit your purposes. Making a_ headline 
that utterly belies the contents of a news- 
item is an old trick in dishonest journal- 
ism. Who, outside of an editor of TIME, 
could consider the answers that Tchitcherin 
gave to the questions put before him any- 
thing but the essence of frankness, open- 
ness and the very opposite of ‘‘Machiavel- 
lian?” What could be less diplomatic than 
the answer to the second question, which 
says in effect: “If you invest your money 
abroad and a revolution comes along, take 
your loss like a sport and don’t belly-ache 
about it’; or the answer to the fourth: 
“France recognizes debts but does not pay 
them, while Russia doesn’t recognize debts 
but seeks, nevertheless, to see if they 
cannot be arranged’? 

I ean forgive you for making important 
front page announcements about a waiter 
lighting Coolidge’s cigar or on just how 
that distinguished gentleman eats, but when 
you begin to tamper with news and twist 
meanings it’s time to prick that bubble 
about Time’s “plucking that needle of fact 
out of a haystack of news.” If your com- 
ments cannot be more intelligent I sug- 
gest you borrow a leaf from the Nation’s 
book and give us your foreign news in 
the manner of that journal's ‘“Inter- 
national Relations Section.” (But if you 
did I suppose you'd never reach the point 
you strive for when you too shall be able 


to say: “One out of every three yokels 
reads this magazine, yet it is _ not, 
Gh 220” 


Jacop B. SHOHAN 
Cambridge,* Mass. 


Idle Postman 


Sirs: 

-" Time is very much appreciated in 
my home. We look forward to each issue 
with an interest unequalled by other pub- 
lications. The other day we found the 
Postman paused on the doorstep deeply 
engrossed in a copy. It is understood to 
be a weekly occurrence. He is now charged 
with being an enthusiast. 


J. D. BURWELL 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Wrong Feng 


Sirs: 
As a subscriber and admirer of the 
Time I like to remind you of a trifle 


mistake which you made on p. 16 in the 
Jan. 4 issue of your magazine (Vol. VII, 
No. 1). 

The slim figure in the picture printed on 
that page, entitled “Feng adroit,” does 
not represent the stalwart person of the 
so-called Christian General Feng Yu- 
Hsiang. In fact, it is the picture of the 
late General Feng Kou-Chang, once the 
Vice President of the Republic of China. 


Perhaps it will not be far amiss for me to 
add here that, although bearing the same 
name, the “Christian” General is by no 
means a family relative of the late Vice 
President. . 
CH’AO-TING CHI 
Chicago, Ill. 


A true picture of Christian 
General Feng appears below.—ED. 





Coward Rebuked 


Sirs: 

Time is all right. It gives all the ime 
portant news of the world in a compact 
form.. With it a busy man can keep 
abreast of the times. 

What I especially like about the policy 
of Time is that when it makes an erro- 
neous statement and a correspondent calls 
attention to it, Time comes out like a 
man and admits its mistake. 

That is something another national weekly 
(the —————- —————_*) will not do. Some 
time since, in answer to a correspondent 
somewhere in Iowa, this periodical stated: 
“Tenderfeet is wrong; the proper plural 
of Tenderfoot is Tenderfoots!’’ 

I immediately wrote to the editor stating 
that I had lived in the West for 38 years 
and had heard the expression hundreds of 
times, and that the proper plural is ‘‘Ten- 
derfeet.”” To be sure I submitted the mat- 
ter to a dinner club of 25 gentiemen— 
lawyers, doctors, professors, bankers and 
business men—who had all lived in the 
West ten to twenty years or more. They 
were all familiar with the use of the word 
“tenderfoot’” to designate some one newly 
arrived and green to the ways of the 
West, and they were all agreed that 
“tenderfeet”” was the only plural ever used. 
No one had ever heard of “tenderfoots.” 

Do you suppose the 
would make the correction? Not on your 
life. Therefore I have a perfect contempt 
for that periodical. 

Will you please publish this letter in 
order to convey to the gentleman from 
Iowa and thousands of éther readers the 
information that the —— as 
misinformed them; furthermore that it is 
a coward in not correcting its mistake. 


West HUGHES 











Los Angeles, Calif. 


The latest Standard Dictionary 
gives “tenderfeet” only for the plu- 


*Name omitted by editors. 


ral of “tenderfoot.” 
ster’s International is the authority 
by which TIME goes, and this dic- 
tionary prefers “tenderfoots.”—Eb. 


However, Web- 


Oysters, Snares 


Sirs: 

I saw an oyster in Grimsby, England 
(my native city), with two ordinary mice 
trapped by the neck and killed. The cus- 
tom is to feed oysters with barley water 
in a dish. The oyster one day with shell 
open was attacked by mice and closed his 
shell. Thousands of picture cards were 
sold by Lowthian Bros., photographers. I 
would not have believed it if I had not 
seen the animals in the photographer's 
window. Live oysters are sure mouse- 
traps. 

Rev. V. J. HUFTON 

Wakefield, Mich. 


Life Subscriber 


Sirs: 

President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
University is said to have said of Prince- 
ton’s song, “Old Nassau”: “The music is 
meretricious and the words are tawdry, but 
the fit of the thing is excellent’; and so 
I would say of Time: It is wretchedly 
written and its music, theatre and book 
reviews are ridiculous, but the “fit”? of the 
thing is super-excellent. I will be a life 
subscriber. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

JOHN HARRISON GRAY 
Secretary of Legation 
Legation of the United States of 
America, 
Panama City, R. P. 


At Lehigh 


Sirs: 

TiME is indispensabie. Its style is enter- 
taining; its accuracy most remarkable, con- 
sidering that much material in it comes 
from newspapers; and its comments on let- 
ters from readers magnanimous to a fault. 
I marvel at your comments on the letter? 
of Henry R. Travers [issue of Dec. 21]. 

In col. 1, p. 20, of Time for Dec. 21, 
1925, you state that where courses in mili- 
tary science and tactics are obligatory they 
are detested; and where they are optional 
they are eagerly chosen by students be- 
cause they are easy. 

You may be correct so far as some 
colleges are concerned, but the accuracy of 
your statement is in question when all 
colleges are considered. 

In 1919 I organized the military depart- 
ment at Lehigh University, on a  volun- 
tary basis. The University, after one year 
of optional courses, made the courses for 
freshmen and sophomores requisites for a 
degree. This was done without any action 
on my part; in fact I was surprised when 
I was informed of it. After four years as 
head of the military department at Lehigh, 
I can say that the courses were not “easy,” 
were not detested, nor were they eagerly 
sought. They appealed to some _ students 
and were disliked by others. This is true 
of any subject or any course. 

Since leaving Lehigh University I have 
been lecturing to the students at the In- 
fantry School on the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. I mention this to show 
that I have given the matter serious thought 
for seven years, and that I know some- 
thing more of the subject than one can 
learn through reading articles in the news- 
papers—articles inspired by the pacifistic 
element in our colleges and such persons as 
Senators Borah, LaFollette, and Shipstead, 
Jane Addams, Zona Gale, and the Presi- 
dents of Vassar, Beloit and a few col- 
leges for women, or articles which may be 
designated as bits of special pleading. 


JoHN W. LANG 
Major, Infantry 


Fort Benning, Ga. 


Published weekly by Trme, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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The Open Road! 


HE DAUNTLESS HORSEMAN calls to-his mare, she clears the toll-gate, 
and off they go along the Great North Road, through the country sleeping in the 
moonlight, through silent hamlets, through hollows shrouded in silvery 
“| mist, and over lonely moorland. Startled villagers peer out, and 
; hostlers run out from inns, as the regular tlot-a-tlap of hoofs rings on 
q through all the long night. We feel the very rush of the wind in our 
ears as we read the story of Dick 
Turpin’s famous ride, so full of 
verve and go that it is one of the 
marvels of literature which will live 
forever. 









Our passion for stories of highway- 
men, pirates, and other outdoor ad- 
venturers 15 only natural, for at heart 
we are all rovers; and all feel the 
pulse quicken and nerves tingle when 
we are off with them in the fresh 
invigorating atmosphere of the broad highway 
of adventure. x 7 


Few can resist the spell of the stirring career of Crichton, the dashing Scot, 
gallant and courtier, who adventured to Paris in the stormy days of Catherine 
de’ Medici. His daring escapades and hairbreadth escapes fill a volume, 
vivid with action, that has given him, too, undying fame. The stories of these 
and other adventurers, set forth with a vitality and power that have given 
them immortality, are told by the brilliant author of many equally exciting 











Ainsworth has few rivalsin popularity. He 
had many successors, the greatest of them 


being Dickens. ‘‘Rookwood"’ the first of a 


long series, is a chronicle of the England of 
the eighteenth century. Dick Turpin, the 
highwayman, is one of its principal figures 
and the episode of his ride frem London to 
York is one of the most famous narrative 
passages in all English fiction. 


—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Ah! the great race of high- 
waymen! One of the best, 


Dick Turpin, robs and sings 
merrily in_ ‘**Rookwood.” 
The great North Road is 
full of him. Hold your int- 
erest from first to last. It 


does old eyes good to see 
them. 
—The Sun, New York 





who was the first of the great triumvirate of English novelists that were the glory 
of the Victorian age—Ainsworth, Thackeray, and Dickens. 


Ainsworth had wonderful constructive talent and or bored with endless analysis of character and 
unsurpassed power of vivacious narrative. His books motives will find these books a delightful change. 
are full of movement and the scene and action are Many have been dramatized and one was produced 
conveyed to the mind with great force. Dumas alone simultaneously in eight London theatres—a record 
has equalled him in writing novels of adventure. never equalled by any writer of any age. Their 
People weary of the inanities of the ordinary novel success is phenomenal. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT ordered a set for his family while in the White House. 
The Public Library and University Club of New York, and thousands of leading individuals 
and institutions also have bought. 


OF THIS EDITION NEARL¥ 300,000: VOLUMES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
The N. Y. Times calls this ‘ta beautiful edition.”’ The Tribune says ‘‘it Full size library volumes 84% x54%x14 im 


will be welaome.’’ The World calls it ‘‘a superb edition’’ and others are 
equally enthusiastic. The’ original edition sold for $120.00 in plain cloth 





binding with paper labels. The present edition, printed from the same plates» 
is issued with elaborate gilt stamping, and beautifully illustrated. 


Renew your youth in reading these great" 





novels of adventure. Have a set sent to your 





home where your family can enjoy them, 

just as Theodore Roosevelt and his family Took 
did—AND KEPT IT. Tie set will be sent Ritrennouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
charges paid and you will be under no obli- You may send me for my inspection, charges pre- 
gation to keep it unless after five days’ in- London — ts my ‘st Magwereh'> eee 
spection the family verdict is unanimously the set ia § days er send you $1 as a first payment 
favorable. * Then send us $1 and $2 each and $2 a month for 9 months. Ten percent discount 


month for nine months; and that you know, by Storm for cash. 


is ONLY 50 CENTS A WEEK. 
Fascinating, — The N. Y. Herald. r . ~ 
The thrilling tale of Dick Turpin,— Chicago || 24e N. Y. Times 

Tribune, 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, ; 
Established 1878, 18 Medals and Diplomas, 








A PROTEST AGAINST 





ROLLS: 
ROYCE 


HAVE you been paying for a Rolls-Royce and not riding in it? Many 
people have—people who buy cars costing from four to eight thousand 
dollars usually spend more in a few years than the owners of a 


Rolls-Royce. 

Why? Because the average ‘‘good’’ car depreciates in value 40 per 
cent the first year. Ten years of usage finds it practically valueless—if 
it has not been junked before! But a Rolls-Royce, after ten years, is 
worth at least 50 per cent of its first cost—and even then it is good for 
twenty or more years of service. 

No one knows the length of service of a Rolls-Royce because none has 
ever worn out. Few, even, are ever resold. Ten years ago 346 Rolls-Royce 
cars were owned in New York City. Some were eight years old. Today 
274 are still in the hands of the original owners, and will be for years to 
come. 

Let us demonstrate the perfect riding comfort of a Rolls-Royce in a 
100-mile trial trip, arranged at your convenience. 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES—1775 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Maintenance Depots in the following cities: 
New York; Chicago; Boston; Philadelphia; Rochester; Syracuse; Utica; Albany; 
Buffalo; Washington; Pittsburgh; Charleston, West Virginia; Wheeling; Cleveland; 
Providence; Springfield; Hartford; Newark; St. Louis; Detroit; Milwaukee; Kansas City; 
Houston; Los Angeles; Hollywood; San Francisco; Canton; North Carolina; Miami; 
Tampa; Palm Beach; Jacksonville; St. Petersburg. Other Maintenance Depots are 
being opened to keep pace with the steadily widening circle of Rolls-Royce ownership. 


EXTRAVAGANCE 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ The President chose to speak 
in a roundabout way to the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. Recently the 
Mexican Congress passed land laws 
which are believed to threaten 
American property rights in Mexi- 
co as guaranteed by existing trea- 
ties. President Calles however has 
not yet approved the bill. To cor- 
respondents assembled at the White 
House, President Coolidge intimated 
that of course the U. S. assumes 
that Mexico will live up to her 
treaties. 


( President and Mrs. Coolidge at- 
tended for an hour the opening of 
the 35th annual Charity Ball for 
the benefit of the Children’s Hospi- 
tal. They did not dance* but re- 
ceived many friends in their box. 
Other notables at the ball included 
Vice President and Mrs. Dawes, a 
large part of the diplomatic corps, 
Senator and Mrs. James W. Wads- 
worth, Mr. and Mrs. John Hays 
Hammoné, Dr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Rinehart. 


q “It is a tremendous inspiration 
to the tens of thousands in our 
ranks to know that we have in our 
Chief Executive one who is unfal- 
tering in upholding the beneficent 
law for prohibition so challenged 
today by sinister forces. Permit 
me, Mr. President, as the leader 
of an army which day and night 
toils for the betterment of the vic- 
tims of sin and misfortune to as- 
sure you that conditions are im- 
measurably better under this law 
than they were in those days when 
our great government was.set for 
the defense and legalizing of a 
traffic that was an unmitigated 
curse,” 

So said a telegram from Evan- 
geline C. Booth. 


@ One afternoon Mrs. Coolidge re- 
ceived Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, 
wife of the Speaker of the House, 
and her step-mother in the oval 
room on the second floor of the 
White House. After a half hour’s 
chat, Mrs. Longworth’s step-mother 
was shown over the building, and 
shook hands with several of the 
older employes. It was the first 
time that Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 


*The last President to dance at such an 
affair was William Howard Taft. 


\ 


Sr. had been in the White House 
since she left it one March morning 
in 1909. (See below.) 


@ Word came from Plymouth, Vt., 
that the county commissioners in 
that neighborhood have regularly 
employed snow plows to keep clear 
the road from Ludlow to that town, 
so that if the President should de- 
cide at any time to visit his father, 
ill at Plymouth, there would be no 
chance of the Presidential automo- 
bile being ensnowed between the 
station and the homestead. 


@ Mrs. Coolidge attended a lunch- 
eon of the Senate Ladies, as also 
a concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society. 


@ At Boston, one John Wilder, 80, 
Vermont fiddler, did not hesitate to 
blazon far and wide that he is an 
uncle of President Coolidge. He an- 
nounced that he had read of the 
exploits of “Mellie” Dunham, famed 
“fiddler-to-Ford,” and is prepared to 
play for the fiddling championship 
of New England. A few credulous, 
unmusical reporters were impressed 
when Mr. Wilder displayed his vio- 
a hy tell you it’s nearly 100 years 
old, 


«@ Another Uncle, Dr. C. W. Cool- 
idge won third prize in the Buff 
Plymouth Rock Cockerels class in 
a poultry show at Madison Square 
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Garden, Manhattan. He had but 
a single entry against 18 prizewin- 
ners from the entire country. 


@ Chase §S. Osborn,* millionaire 
and onetime (1911-12) Governor of 
Michigan, called at the White 
House and asked the President to 
release from prison Warren T. 
McCray, onetime Governor of In- 
diana, now at Atlanta for using 
the mails to defraud. Magnani- 
mously if not practically, Mr. Os- 
born offered to take Mr. McCray’s 
place in prison, saying: “I have 
nothing to do, I have no depend- 
ents, and I am used to more hard- 
ships than a prison entails.” (Pic- 
ture on p. 7.) 


@ Miss Helen Keller, famed prod- 
igy, deaf and blind since she was 
19 months old, visited the White 
House and was photographed with 
her arm about the President’s neck. 
Her lips formed words inaudible to 
herself: “You are a dear President. 
They say you are cold, but you are 
not.” 


@ Senator and Mrs. David A. 
Reed of Pennsylvania, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Stearns, ex-Governor and 
Mrs. Sproul of Pennsylvania, Sen- 
ator Smith of South Carolina, Con- 
gressman and Mrs. Begg of Ohio 
were guests on a week-end cruise 
aboard the Mayflower. 


After 17 Years 


“A woman’s name should appear 
in print but twice—when she is 
married and when she is_ buried,” 
but certain exceptions, doubtless, 
may be pardoned in a President’s 
wife, and few Presidents’ wives 
have lived up to the above maxim 
better than the one who proposed 
it—Edith Carow Roosevelt. 

Last week the good lady’s name 
appeared thrice in print but she 
was not married, nor, happy to re- 
late, was she buried. None the 
less she emerged momentarily, if 
not by her own seeking, from the 
voluntary obscurity in which she 
has enveloped herself since the 
death of her husband, On the one 


occasion she and her step-daughter, 





*Onetime Indiana and Michigan news- 
paper man, ardent dabbler in_ science 
(concocter of a theory explaining the source 
of glowworm light), inveterate globe trot- 
ter, Andean explorer, author: The Andean 
Land, The Iron Hunter. 
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Alice Longworth (with whom she 
had been staying at Washington), 
called on Mrs. Coolidge (vide 
supra); on.the other, she was called 
upon at Sagamore Hill by half a 
hundred admirers of the late Presi- 
dent who had journeyed to lay an 
evergreen wreath on the grave of 
him who had been dead just seven 
years. 

So the 50 journeyers came to 
pay their respects to the dignified 
lady of 64, Theodore Rooseveit’s 
second wife, mother of five of his 
six children, the same lady who in 
the first decade of the century, 
slender featured, fair skinned, a 
lover of out of doors and a deli- 
cate pianist, presided gracefully 
over the White House. 

The names of many of the 50 
pilgrims to her doors had a fa- 
miliar ring, for they were names 
spoken in the White House a score 
of years ago, such names as Straus, 
Murray, Fish. But the number of 
missing names was a reminder of 
how completely times had changed. 
Gifford Pinchot, the young forester 
whom President Roosevelt support- 
ed so ardently in his struggle for 
conservation of forests, is now 
fighting other battles single-handed- 
ly in Pennsylvania. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Roosevelt’s close friend, has 
but recently gone to his grave. 
Senator Beveridge is no longer Sen- 
ator, but hopes to be so again. 
Many others have come and gone 
from the British embassy at Wash- 
ington since Bryce was there. Her- 
rick is now the veteran Ambassa- 
dor to France, where another— 
Henry White—was then. Frank W. 
Mondell, who clashed with Roose- 
velt, is no longer Chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Lands, 
but is Director of the War Finance 
Corporation. Frank Kellogg is no 
longer one of Mr. Roosevelt’s trust- 
busting lawyers. The young Con- 
gressman from Cincinnati, who 
came up to the White House and 
took away Roosevelt’s elder daugh- 
ter, is now Speaker of the House. 
And ‘the great figures of the Sen- 
ate—most of them have gone to 
their graves: Hanna, Penrose, Ald- 
rich, Hale, Platt. How deeply 
the bitterness of some of Roose- 
velt’s fights with them is buried. 
Cannon, retired far from the scene 
of legislative battles, remembers 
much, and Roosevelt’s Cabinet— 
how diverse have been their fates. 
One sits as Chief Justice; another, 
Elihu Root, is dean of U. S. state- 
craft; another, Truman Handy New- 
berry, has had most discomforting 
experiences with the Senate to 
which he aspired; two others, James 
R. Garfield and George Bruce 
Cortelyou have retired to private 
life. But John Hay, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Paul Morton, are gone. 
Swiftly the new order becomes the 
old, and the old becomes a memory. 

Edith Carow Roosevelt must have 
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Mrs. ROOSEVELT 


“A woman's name should appear 
but twice” : 


felt last week that she looked upon 
a strange world. For a third time 
her name appeared in print when she 
boarded the liner Porto Rico for a 
voyage and a vacation of three 
weeks in Yucatan and Central 
America. 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


( Adopted a resolution offered by 
Senator LaFollette directing the 
Treasury to give the Senate the 
facts as to the earnings of anthra- 
cite coal companies. 

@ Adopted a resolution directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to give the Senate a statement 
showing the number and cost to 
the railroads of reports which it re- 
quires to be made to it. 

@ Adopted a resolution ordering 
an investigation of the diligence of 
the Department of Justice in inves- 
tigation of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. (See below.) 

@ Passed a bill ordering the sale 
of a number of obsolete military 
reservations. (Went to the House.) 


@ Discussed whether or not Ger- 
ald P. Nye, appointed to the Senate 
by the Governor: of North Dakota, 
was legally entitled to be seated. 





The House— 


@ Adopted by a vote of 248 to 27 
a resolution creating a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House 
to lease Muscle Shoals. (Resolu- 
tion went to the Senate.) 

CG Passed the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments Appropriation 
Bill. (Bill went to the Senate.) 

(@ Began discussion of the Inte- 
rior Department Supply Bill car- 
rying appropriations of $226,473,000. 


Debts 


The question of ratifying or re- 
jecting the six debt-funding pacts 
recently made by the World War 
Debt Funding Commission was last 
week put before the House. The 
Ways and Means Committee report- 
ed agreements with Czechoslovakia, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Roumania, Bel- 
gium and Italy. Two reports were 
made, both by Democrats. 

Representative Crisp made _ the 
majority report favoring ratifica- 
tion because he is one of the mem- 
bers of the Debt Funding Com- 
mission. Representative Cordell 
Hull, also a Democrat, made the 
minority report objecting vigorous- 
ly to the Italian agreement, which 
is the most lenient that has been 
made. 

Before the Committee reported, 
Secretary Mellon appeared before 
it. He told the Committee: 1) That 


the agreements with Latvia, Es- 
thonia, Czechoslovakia and Rou- 
mania conform with only slight 


variations to the form of the agree- 
ment established when the British 
debt was funded. 2) That some 
concessions were made to Belgium 
on her pre-Armistice debt. 3) That 
in the case of Italy substantial con- 
cessions had to be made because her 
capacity to pay was small; the full 
principal of the debt is to be paid, 
but interest will vary during 62 
years from %% to 2%. He called 
attention to the fact that, if Italy 
had been compelled to pay her War 
debts to the U. S. and Great Britain 
on the same basis as the British 
are paying the U. S., she would 
have to pay $160,000,000 while 
all the taxes she collects are $850,- 
000,000. He declared that if Italy 
had income tax exemptions of $1,000 
for single men, $2,500 for married 
couples, and $400 additional for 
each child, Italy would lose 99% 
of her income tax revenue — Ital- 
ians are so poor. He said: 
“Suppose that America had to 
assume a burden comparable to the 
burden of War debts upon Italy 
based upon the above indices, the 
present value of this burden would 
be over $15,000,000,000, or three- 
fourths of our present public debt; 
and if we were to pay this War 
debt on the same scale as in the 
Italian agreement, after five years 
we would be paying an annuity of 
over $400,000,000, after 30 years of 
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over a billion dollars, and by the 
end of the period considerably over 
two billions a year. 

“None can do the impossible. If 
the debtor is to be able to pay 
and if the creditor is to receive 
anything, a settlement fair to both 
countries is essential. It follows 
that those who insist upon im- 
possible terms are in the final anal- 
ysis working for an entire repudia- 
tion of the debts. The only other 
alternative which they might urge 
is that the United States go to 
war to collect.” 

The opposition to the Italian 
agreement will be led on the floor 
of the House by Democrats Hull and 
Rainey, who believe that Italy has 
got off too easily and think some 
time should elapse to enable Italy 
to get into a more favorable finan- 
cial condition before an agreement 
should be made. 


Rubber 


Last week the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce opened its investigation of 
foreign control of raw products— 
the “mulcting of America” by con- 
trol of production and boosting of 
prices. 

The hearing was opened with Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover speak- 
ing: 

“The world has often enough seen 
attempts to set up private monop- 
olies, but it is not until recent years 
that we have seen governments re- 
vive a long forgotten relic of medi- 
evalism and of war-time expediency 
by deliberately erecting official con- 
trols of trade in raw materials of 
which their nationals produce a 
major portion of the world’s sup- 
ply, and through these controls ar- 
bitrarily fixing prices to all of the 
hundreds of millions of other people 
in the world. 

“We cannot solve these by ac- 
quiescence or acceptance and we 
will only compound and aggravate 
them by retaliatory action. On the 
other hand, if we are able to evolve 
the basis for a broad constructive 
solution, I believe we shall also 
make an important practical con- 
tribution to the promotion of stable 
international relationships. 

“There are at present govern- 
mentally controlled combinations in 
nine raw materials—Egyptian long 
staple cotton, camphor, coffee, iodine, 
nitrates, potash, mercury, rubber 
and sisal. At present prices, if 
we maintain our present rate of 
consumption, these commodities will 
cost us about $1,200,000,000 for 
1926.” 

He pointed out that the cost of 
producing raw rubber and cotton 
is about the same, but cotton sells 
at 22c and rubber at 90c a pound. 
On succeeding days rubber manu- 











facturers told the committee the 
same story. 

Several methods of avoiding high 
prices were suggested: 1) Planting 
rubber in the Philippines and else- 
where outside British control (this 
will not bring relief for several 
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CHASE SALMON OSBORN 
“I have nothing to do.” 


(See page 5, column 3) 


years, however—not until the rubber 
trees grow to bearing age.) 2) Co- 
operative buying, perhaps legally 
enforced, by all U. S. rubber manu- 
facturers. 3) Using rubber as 
economically as possible, and care- 
fully reclaiming all old rubber. 4) 
Tapping wild rubber trees still 
growing in many places. 

But. while ways and means of 
defeating rubber prices were dis- 
cussed in the Committee, a Demo- 
crat, Loring M. Black of Brooklyn, 
presented on the floor of the House 
an entirely different attitude: 

“Here are the expanding tire 
companies sicking the faithful 
Hoover on the British lion just 
when they are about to inflate 
prices. They want an alibi to 
gouge the public, so they bark at 
the East India rubber planter, 
whose empire protects him better 
than the Napoleonic sphinx of the 
White House, who, campaigning on 
the back of a cow, protects our 
farmers. [Laughter and applause.] 

“Hoover is the right man in the 
right place, a go-getter, a calliope 
and a limelight rolled in one... . 

“The British Government put on 
the Stevenson restriction plan to 
conserve the supply of rubber and 
to save their planters from bank- 
ruptcy. It was not done to gouge 
American manufacturers, for Brit- 
ish manufacturers as well were af- 
fected by it. 

“Let us see how badly some 





American manufacturers have suf- 
fered by it. The Goodrich Tire Co. 
in 1920, before restriction, faced a 
$24,000,000 deficit. In 1925, after 
three years of restriction, it made 
$7,000,000 in six months. 

The Firestone Rubber Co. in 1921 
reported a profit of $1,250,000 and 
in 1925 a profit of $13,000,000. 

“Mr. Harvey Firestone ought to 
send some complimentary balloon 
tires to the British colonial office 
instead of firing a couple of con- 
gressional popguns at it.” 


Aluminum 


Suddenly, a fortnight ago, the 
word “aluminum” burst into the 
headlines. The New York World 
was the first to put it there, 
whether simply as a brilliant idea 
or because it had advance knowl- 
edge that the word would soon 
get there. It was not scientific in- 
terest in the light and very useful 
metal which elevated it to the head- 
lines; it was its connection with the 
name of Mellon, for the Mellons, 
headed by Andrew W., Secretary of 
the Treasury, have long been the 
leading factors in the great Alumi- 
num Co. of America, and posting 
aluminum in the headlines was the 
signal of an attack on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Aluminum. The story of the po- 
litical fight which opened last week 
really begins in the history of 
the metal. Aluminum, or alumin- 
ium as it is scientifically known, is 
a comparatively common element. 
It makes up about 7.28% of the 
earth (exclusive of the unknown 
interior).* It is exceedingly useful 
because it is malleable (not brittle), 
does not rust and only slightly 
tarnishes, and is very light, only 
about a third as heavy as iron. 
None the less it was not really iso- 
lated as a metal until 1828, the 
reason being that it is comparative- 
ly difficult to separate from the 
other elements with which it is 
commonly compounded, as with sili- 
ca in clay. The result was that 
aluminum attained no great use 
because of its excessive cost, until 
an electrolytic method of obtaining 
it from a special mineral, bauxite, 
was discovered in 1886. That made 
aluminum a commercial possibility 
on a large scale. The realizing 
of that sudden possibility made 
fortunes for those in the aluminum 
business. It meant the growth of the 
Aluminum Co. of America from a 
capital of $1,810,000 in 1888 to 
$111,500,000 today. 

History of the Trouble. In June, 
1912, the U. S. Court for the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania handed 


*As compared with iron 4.12%, silicon 
26.03%, oxygen 49.85%, calcium 3.18%, 
sodium 2.33%, hydrogen .97%, carbon .19%. 
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down, with consent of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, a decree for- 
bidding that company to continue 
certain practices which were con- 
sidered monopolistic in tendency. In 
Jan., 1922, the Senate ordered the 
Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate the Aluminum Co. to see 
whether it was a monopoly. In 
Oct., 1924, the Trade Commission 
made a report declaring that the 
Aluminum Co. had several times 
violated the Court decree of 1912. 
In Jan., 1925, the Attorney General 
(then Harlan F. Stone, now Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court) de- 
clared in a letter to the Trade Com- 
mission: “It is apparent, therefore, 
that during the time covered by 
your report the Aluminum Co. of 
America violated several provisions 
of the decree; that with respect 
to some of the practices complained 
of they were so frequent and long 
continued that a fair inference is 
that the company either was in- 
different to the provisions of the 
decree or knowingly intended that 
its provisions should be disregarded 
with a view to suppressing competi- 
tion in the aluminum industry.” 
But he pointed out that what the 
Trade Commission had _ gathered 
went only to the year 1922. Under 
the law, to prosecute the company 
for contempt of Court in violating 
the decree, it was necessary to be- 
gin action within a year of the 
time the alleged offense was com- 
mitted. The Attorney General an- 
nounced that he would start an in- 
vestigation to find evidence of vio- 
lations of the decree which were 
less than a year old. 

Then a curious thing happened. 
The Trade Commission, after in- 
viting the Attorney General to ex- 
amine its evidence, refused him per- 
mission to use any of the matter 
which it had been given directly 
by the Aluminum Co., contending 
that information voluntarily given 
was privileged and should not be 
used in an attack upon the giver. 

The scene now shifts to a short 
time ago, Jan. 1, 1926, when the 
New York World announced that 
it was about to begin a series of 
articles exposing the Aluminum 
Trust. The night before the 
World’s series was scheduled to 
begin, the Department of Justice 
issued an announcement that its in- 
vestigation of the Aluminum Co. 
would be completed in about three 
weeks, but that so far no violations 
of the Court decree or other illegal 
acts by the Aluminum Co. had been 
discovered—that is, that no recent 
violation of the law had been found. 
Naturally, the World made the 
most of this statement, declaring 
that the Department of Justice 
was trying to whitewash the Alu- 
minum Co. in advance of its ex- 
posure by the World. 


In Congress. Last week the at- 
tack was shifted to the floor of 
Congress. Senator Walsh of Mon- 














tana, Democrat, he who conducted 
the investigation of the Naval oil 
leases, produced two resolutions: 

1) For an investigation by the 
Judiciary Committee to see whether 
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REPRESENTATIVE L. J. DICKINSON 
.. - lawyer with a bloc 


(See Column 3) 


the Department of Justice had dili- 
gently prosecuted its investigation 
of the Aluminum Co. 

2) To inquire of the Attorney 
General whether in his opinion the 
Trade Commission was within its 
legal rights in refusing access to 
the evidence given it by the Alu- 
minum Co., and if not, what steps 
he was taking about it. 

Senator Walsh asked immediate 
consideration of the _ resolutions. 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
blocked consideration momentarily 
but next day announced that he 
had consulted with the “officials 
interested” and they were “ail 
heartily in favor of it.” So the 
resolutions were passed at once 
without opposition. 

In the House two _ resolutions 
were proposed, one by Representa- 
tive Oldfield, Democrat from Ar- 
kansas, the other by Representa- 
tive Frear, insurgent Republican 
from Wisconsin, both proposing 
wide open investigations of the 
Aluminum Co. But no immediate 
action was taken. 

The Potentialities. There is small 
doubt that the investigation author- 
ized and other proposed investiga- 
tions are designed as an attack, 
or at least reconnaissance for an 
attack, on the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration through its “nearest and 
dearest,” Secretary Mellon. It is 
calculated that, if the Aluminum 
Co. can be given a black eye, An- 
drew Mellon, one of its large stock- 











holders and former directors, will 
be equally injured and through him, 
the Administration. 


FARMERS 
The Bloc at Work 


There are two gentlemen in Con- 
gress whose importance increased 
by leaps and bounds last week. One 
is a journalist with a bloc. The 
other is a lawyer with a bloc. In 
each case the bloc is a farm bloc. 
One of them is Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas; the other is Rep- 
resentative L. J. Dickinson of Iowa. 

Mr. Capper’s senior and col- 
league is Charles Curtis, the Re- 
publican leader, and although as 
the junior Senator from Kansas 
Mr. Capper occupies no such impor- 
tant post, his importance has 
swelled in the political firmament as 
the resentment of corn farmers in 
the West (TIME, Jan. 4, 11) has 
Been more and more clearly dis- 
closed at the Capital during the 
last few days. 

Mr. Capper is 60, slender, affects 
no polish of dress or manner, nei- 
ther is he an aggressive type. He 
looks “like a country editor, grown 
into large estate’—and he is. He 
began life by learning typesetting 
on a small Kansas newspaper; he 
graduated into editorial work, be- 
came a reporter, city editor, Wash- 
ington correspondent, publisher. He 
owns nine farm papers, with a com- 
bined weekly circulation of 1,500,- 
000. He owns the Topeka Daily 
Capital, on which he began as a 
typesetter, besides another daily in 
Kansas City, a political weekly with 
a cireulation of 600,000, and a 
“home” monthly with 1,250,000 cir- 
culation. In fact, he stands in the 
front rank as a successful publisher. 
How comes it that he is leader of 
the farm bloc? 

The answer is that his whole life 
has been spent in winning the con- 
fidence of the average man. He has 
the reputation of knowing more 
about what the farmer really wants 
than any one else in Congress. It 
is said that he receives more per- 
sonal mail than any other member 
of Congress, and reads and answérs 
every letter. Among the things he 
started were Calf Clubs and Pig 
Clubs. He put up money secured 
only by the personal notes of boys 
and girls. At the end of a year, 
the animals were sold and _ the 
youngsters pocketed a profit.* His 
success in reading the farmers’ 
minds is attested by his political 





*One of Mr. Capper’s sidelines is a Con- 
stitutional Amendment for uniform na- 
tional marriage and divorce laws, pro- 
viding a two weeks’ period after legal 
application before a marriage can take 
place—to prevent hasty marriages and de- 
crease divorces—and divorce for any one 
of five causes: adultery, cruelty, aban- 
donment, incurable insanity and felony. 
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record. He failed in 1912 to be 
elected Governor of Kansas in the 
three-cornered fight of that year, 
but he was elected in 1914 and in 
1916. In 1918 he was elected Sena- 
tor by a large majority, and re- 
elected in 1924, 

He has declared himself in favor 
of a corporation to take care of 
the farm surplus. The importance 
of his position lies-in the fact that 
he is leader of the farm bloc in the 
Senate. The Senate with its loose 
organization is a much better field 
of operation for the farm bloc than 
is the House. Whatever legislation 
the junior Senator from Kansas 
espouses is likely not only to have 
the firm support of the farmer, but 
to have a good chance of enact- 
ment provided the Presidential veto 
does not intervene. At any rate as 
leader of the Senate farm bloc, Mr. 
Capper has as much power to dis- 
turb the even temper of that body’s 
procedure as Mr. Curtis, his col- 
league, the majority leader, has to 
carry out the Administration’s poli- 
cies, 

Representative Dickinson, whose 
place in the farm bloc in the House 
is analogous to that of Mr. Capper 
in the Senate, is a man of 52, 
bred a lawyer. Last week he took 
the initiative for the farm bloc 
by introducing a relief measure in 
the House. It is not yet certain 
that the farmers of the West will 
line up behind his bill, but he gained 
an important point as regards the 
prospects of its passage by getting 
the Administration’s qualified ap- 
proval of his proposal. Secretary 
Jardine indicated that he disap- 
proved of some features of the bill, 
but Mr. Dickinson declared he was 
confident that a few minor amend- 
ments would gain the Secretary’s 
approval for the bill. 

The Dickinson Bill creates two 
boards: a Federal Farm Advisory 
Council, composed of representa- 
tives of farm organizations, and a 
Federal Farm Board in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of which the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be 
a member. The Farm Board would 
determine when there would be an 
export surplus in any of several 
crops and would enter into agree- 
ment with the farmers’ co-operative 
marketing associations to buy the 
surplus at domestic prices and sell 
it abroad at foreign prices. The co- 
operative marketing associations 
would be reimbursed for losses on 
sales abroad from a fund accumu- 
lated by taking a part of the pro- 
ducers’ returns from sales of their 
crops as an “equalizing fee.” 

There are objections to the plan, 
such as that the loss on the sur- 
plus might grow so large that it 
would eat up all the profit on the 
grain sold in this country; but if a 
workable plan for putting it into 
effect can be devised, the forego- 














ing example shows that it will yield 
at least temporary relief. 

One other farm relief plan was 
proposed in a bill before Congress 
last week. Senator McKinley of 
Illinois was the proposer. He sug- 
gested direct loans to farmers from 
Federal Farm Loan Banks on grain 
stored, the loans to be up to 75% 
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SENATOR Epw. I. EDWARDS 
. in fine forensic style 
(See below) 


of its value. By this means farm- 
ers in years of big crops could store 
their grain until there were smaller 
crops and higher prices. If in the 
next year there were higher prices 
the farmers would be gainers, but 
if prices should go down instead of 
up, the farmers would lose heavily. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Edwards v. Lord 


Edward I. Edwards, Senator and 
Democrat from New Jersey, ap- 
peared upon the floor of the Senate 
with a newspaper clipping. In the 
clipping Herbert M. Lord, Director 
of the Budget, was quoted as say- 
ing, “I don’t care what the people 
think of me or the budget.” In 
fine forensic style Senator Edwards 
vented his feelings: . 

“Who is this man Lord who has 
the effrontery to boldly declare his 
independence of the people, who 
has the temerity to resurrect ‘a 
public be damned’ policy which I 
thought a relic of the days of Mark 
Hanna? 

“Again who is this two-star ar- 
tist who intimates that because he 
was appointed by Calvin Coolidge 
he is immune from public criticism? 

“T care and I know my colleagues 
care what the people think of us 
and our public stewardship. Why 





should not an appointee of the 
President also care what they 
think?” 


RAILWAYS 


Labor Peace 


In 1920, a transportation law was 
enacted which created the Railroad 
Labor Board, a board composed of 
representatives of the carriers, of 
their employes and of the public, 
with power to settle railroad labor 
disputes. 

Early in December the President 
announced in his message to Con- 
gress that the railways and their 
employes were working together to 
arrive at a scheme for settling their 
disputes which would be’ satisfac- 
tory to both, and when the scheme 
was completed it should be enacted 
into law. 

Last week the scheme was com- 
pleted. Representatives of both 
parties called at the White House 
and presented their plan. They 
were W. W. Atterbury, President 
of the Pennsylvania; W. N. Doak, 
official representative of the Rail- 
road Trainmen; D. B. Robertson, 
President of the Firemen and En- 
ginemen; B. M. Jewell, President of 
the Railway Employes Department, 
A. F. of L. Later Senator Jim 
Watson, of Indiana, Chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, dined at the White 
House. Then he introduced into the 
Senate a bill embodying the scheme. 

Important features of the bill: 

1) It does away with the Rail- 
road Labor Board. 

2) It substitutes a whole cascade 
of agencies for settlement, so that 
if one fails another may succeed. 
It does not, however, provide any 
means for compulsory settlement. 

3) At the beginning of a dispute 
the parties to it shall try to settle 
it by mutual agreement. 

4) Next the dispute shall be re- 
ferred to boards of adjustment rep- 
resenting the two parties. 

5) Next a board of mediation 
(five members appointed by the 
President) shall try to bring the 
parties to agreement. 

6) Next arrangements are made 
for arbitration’ boards, if the par- 
ties will consent to arbitration at 
the invitation of the board of medi- 
ation. Findings by arbitration 
boards shall be filed in the U. S. 
courts and become legally binding 
as a judgment of those courts. 

7) Next, if agreement is reached 
in none of these ways, the media- 
tion board may report to the Presi- 
dent that there is an emergency. 
He will then appoint a board of in- 
vestigation to report the facts of 
the controversy to him and the 
public. 

8) Finally, if there is still no 
agreement 30 days after the report 
of the board of investigation, a 
strike may take place. 
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cently it has lagged behind its critical instant. Liberal House Lead- 
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Disasters 


Numerous European insurance 
firms listed as “acts of God” the 
remarkable series of disasters, 
chiefly due to floods, which have 
caused incalculable damage through- 
out Europe during the past fort- 
night (Time, Jan. 11). The flood 
situation threw immense numbers 
of workers out of employment, and 
caused acute distress throughout 


communities along almost every 
river of note in Europe. New de- 
velopments: 

Great Britain. The Thames 
flooded the gardens of Windsor 


Castle, and forced the abandonment 


of Eton, famed _ British public 
school. Londoners’ rubbed their 
eyes as “a beautiful bungalow” 


floated past the squalid Limehouse 
docks. Indefatigable vicars rounded 
up their flocks and conveyed them 
to Sunday service in punts. The 


general flood situation improved 
notably. 
France. M. Anatole de Monzie, 


Minister of Public Works, an- 
nounced late in the week that the 
Seine was at length subsiding; but 


that the suburbs of Faris have 
already suffered a flood damage 
of at least 500 million francs 


($17,500,000). The subways con- 
tinued to run, being kept dry by 
emergency pumps. Throughout the 
week the heights of Montmartre 
were stormed by a veritable horde 
of rats, which swarmed up from 
flooded cellars in the lower quart- 
ers of the city. ; 

The valleys of the Marne, Meuse 
and Oise were reported “dotted with 
the decaying bodies of domestic 
animals, which swirl about in a 
greasy slime.” The industrial 
breakdown in the North approached 
complete paralysis. Nearly all the 
French rivers fell late in the week. 

Germany. Water filtering down 
into the earth from the flooded 
Rhine Valley slightly weakened the 
geological substratum of the Rhine- 
land, and caused severe’ earth 
tremors, which terrified the already 
wretched flood refugees. Disastrous 
landslides took place in the Hartz 
Mountains. Reserve _icebreakers 
were despatched from Hamburg 
and Bremen to keep open the badly 
frozen up shipping routes in the 
northern Baltic. 

Italy. The noted volcanologist, 
Professor Malladra, expressed sat- 
isfaction at a minor eruption of 
Vesuvius, which frightened out of 
their wits the grape growers who 
till the rich soil at its base. “There 
is no cause for alarm,” he said. “I 
myself have been growing more 
alarmed month by month as the 
volcano has not erupted. The na- 
ture of its volcanic structure is 
such that it should erupt at a 
regular three-monthly period. Re- 


period for five months; and I con- 
fess to having felt great uneasiness 
lest the period should stretch to 
a year or more. In that case 
the eruption, when it came, would 
have taken place with terrific 
violence.” : 

Belgium and Holland. The Pope 
despatched 20,000 florins ($8,000) 
to aid the flood rescue work in 
Holland, and despatched a like sum 
for the same purpose to Belgium. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


In Canada 


The Canadian Parliament as- 
sembled last week at Ottawa, on 
Capitol Hill, amid highly extraor- 
dinary circumstances arising out 
of the recent “freak election” 
(TimME, Nov. 9), which gave the 
two major parties (Conservative 
and Liberal) an almost equal num- 
ber of seats in the Canadian House 
of Commons. 

Premier King’s Liberals are ac- 
tually slightly outnumbered by the 
cohorts of famed Conservative 
Leader Arthur Meighen, and the 
Premier himself, having been de- 
feated in the electoral contest for 
his own seat, may not take his 
customary place on the floor of the 
House. Thus it would appear su- 
perficially that the King Govern- 
ment has been “repudiated” and 
ought to resign. However, it hap- 
pens that the 25 Progressives are 
typically better friends of the 101 
King Liberals than of the 116 
Meighen Conservatives; and Pre- 
mier King is conceded to have a 
good chance of keeping a Liberal- 
plus-Progressive Majority together. 
Since such a coalition would out- 
number the Conservatives, the Pre- 
mier has refused to resign. 

As Parliament assembled last 
week, Canadians placed many a bet 
on robust, hearty Premier King 
and on his traditional rival, sleek, 
meticulous, former Premier Meigh- 
en. The odds stood at about 3 to 
1 that the urban aristocrat, Meigh- 
en, cannot. politically, unhorse 
Countryman King, who has “brok- 
en in” many a horse of flesh and 
blood in his day. 

So great was the excitement on 
Capitol Hill that but scant atten- 
tion was paid to the conventionally 
innocuous “Speech from the Throne” 
by Governor General Lord Byng of 
Vimy, with which Parliament was 
formally opened. All ears strained 
instead toward the House. 

Conservative Leader Meighen 
tensed himself to introduce a mo- 
tion of “Want of Confidence” 
against the Government as soon 
as the House should be declared in 
session. Unwary, he allowed his 
attention to be distracted at the 


er Ernest La Pointe got ahead 
of him with a motion of “Con- 
fidence.” The House leaped to its 
feet, and many a wild word flew. 

Eventually the Speaker held that 
the Liberal “Confidence” motion 
might be “out of order” on a point 
of parliamentary procedure. It 
was allowed to “stand over” for 
a few days until the “point” could 
be authoritatively ruled upon. The 
Conservative “Want of Confidence” 
motion was declared “in order,” 
and Mr. Meighen arose to champion 
it: “The members of the pro- 
fessed ‘Administration’ ought to be 
ashamed of themselves! ... They 
are not only usurping the powers 
of government, but are continually 
trying to ‘put things over.’ A fact 
which has been amply demon- 
strated in the last few minutes. .. . 
The so-called King Government has 
violated all precedent in trying to 
retain office. ... No Premier has 
the right to continue in office when 
he has not even the right to a 
seat for himself in the Commons 
or the Senate... .” 

During the progress of this ha- 
rangue an amiable, stockily built 
individual was observed to be smil- 
ing placidly upon the House from 
the “Visitors’ Gallery.” It was 
“Seatless Mac,” Premier William 
Lyon Mackenzie King. 

No vote was taken on either of 
the motions involving “Confidence” 
last week. The Hon. Rodolphe 
Lemieux was unanimously re-elect- 
ed Speaker of the House. 


Irish Bank 


Dubliners waited impatiently be- 
fore the portals of a new and im- 
pressive structure one morning last 
week Presently the Irish Indus- 
trial Trust Co. opened its doors, 
and excited clients rushed in to 
avail themselves of the services of 
the first trust company to be or- 
ganized in the Irish Free State. 

In Manhattan that famed and be- 
loved Irish Catholic corporation 
lawyer, Morgan J. O’Brien, some- 
time Presiding Justice of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme 
Court (N. Y.), father of able 
Manhattan lawyer Kenneth O’Brien, 
beamed with satisfaction at the 
thought that the eldest of his four 
sons, Morgan J. Jr., is a director 
of the new Dublin bank. 


The Thomson Case 


At Marlborough Poliee Court, 
London, appeared Sir Basil Thom- 
son, famed British War-time Direc- 
tor of Intelligence, to answer 
charges of having misconducted 
himself with a young girl in Hyde 
Park (TIME, Dec. 28). 

The bobby who arrested Sir 
Basil testified: “He was violating 
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.. Sitting on a 
his arms around 
. and all that. 


public decency . 
park bench with 
the woman’s neck. . 
. . » He admitted to me that he was 
Sir Basil Thomson and said: “If 
my friends find out about this I 
am ruined. ‘If you can overlook 
this, I’ll make it possible for you 
to leave the force tomorrow.’ ” 

Sir Basil’s distinguished counsel, 
Sir Henry Curtis-Bennett, K. C. B., 
then arose and demanded that the 
bobby who had accused his client 
be ejected from the room “because 
he is smirking and making grim- 
aces.” The Court ordered the now 
straight-faced policeman to with- 
draw. 

Sir Basil himself was then put 
on the stand: “I deny under oath 
that I committed the offense with 
which I am charged, or that I at- 
tempted to bribe the police officer 
who _unwarrantably arrested me 

I’am writing a book dealing 
with vice conditions in the West 
End, and had gone to Hyde Park 
to gather data at first hand. I 
call the Court’s attention to the 
fact that my works, Queer People 
and Diversions of a Prime Minister, 
are well known. . . As I entered 
the park I was accosted by a young 
woman, and we sat down upon two 
chairs placed under a tree at some 
distance from the public walk. . . I 
engaged her in conversation, and 
later, when she said she was hard 
up, I unbottoned my coat for the 
_ purpose of getting out a few shill- 
ings and giving them to her. .. At 
that moment the police officer who 
has just testified fairly charged 
down upon us.” 


Mr. Douglas Straight, onetime 
Inspector General of Police in In- 
dia, and the noted London barris- 
ter, Harry Higgins, testified that 
Sir Basil had often expressed to 
them his intention of going to Hyde 
Park to seek material for his book. 
The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
Chairman of the Midland Bank and 
onetime (1911-15) Home Secretary, 
joined with Vice Admiral Sir Regi- 
nald Hall in testifying to the “irre- 
proachable character of Sir Basil.” 

The defense summed up: “I do 
not hesitate to refer to my client as 
one of the greatest criminologists 
in England. ... It is well known 
that he was chiefly instrumental in 
securing the conviction of Sir Roger 
Casement (TIME, Dec. 28). ... He 
is a son of the late Archbishop 
of York. . . . It is inconceivable 
that a man in Sir Basil’s position 
and with his repuation and knowl- 
edge of the world could possibly 
find himself seated before a court 
on such a charge.” 


The Court dryly observed that 
Sir Basil was seated before it none 
the less; but evinced interest in a 
statement by the defense that it 
was impossible that anyone should 
have seen Sir Basil misconducting 
himself at the time and _ place 


charged, because it was too dark 


there to see anything at all. The 
crowds of spectators who jammed 
the court room throughout the trial 
whooped gleefully and had to be 
quelled. 

After some further unreeling of 
legal red tape, Sir Basil was found 
guilty, and fined £5 ($25) and 
costs amounting to an equal sum. 
The girl who had been arrested 
with him, one Thelma de Lava, 
“actress,” had been convicted earli- 
er and fined £2. Sir Basil’s at- 
torneys at once appealed for a re- 
trial in a higher court. 

London barristers recalled that 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy,* onetime 
(1898-1923) clerk of the Privy 
Council, was convicted on an al- 
most exactly similar charge some 
years ago, but was later white- 
washed when he won his case on 
appeal. 


Unconscious Jest 


Intimates of the Prince of Wales 
lay back weakly in easy chairs and 
gasped that another jest like that 
from which they had just recovered 
would be the death of them. 

“Midwife!” They husked and 
found strength to roar again. “Li- 
censed Honorary Midwife, Medic 
and Surgeon! Oh Edward, Edward! 
The great-grandson of Victoria a 
midwife!” Scandalized, such serv- 
itors as were present blushed a fit- 
ting and dignified reproof at these 
immoderate words. 

Edward of Wales, however, had 
foreborne to blush on the occasion 
when ‘the jest was unconsciously 
perpetrated. Facetious despatches 
opined that he may have gained 
fortitude from a consciousness of 
his right to the motto which en- 
circles his left calf whenever he 
dons the famed insigniat of the 
Order of The Garter: “Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” At any rate he 
stood at ease, with royal dignity, 
as those approached who were to 
confer upon him “the legal right 
to practice medicine, midwifery and 
surgery.” 

These persons were the Master 
and Wardens of the Ancient and 
Honorable Society of Apothecaries, 
to which no less an “apothecary” 
than famed poet John Keats once 





*A descendant of Barbara Palmer whose 
intimacy with Charles II was such as to 
make the name Fitz Roy (son of a King) 
particularly appropriate. His published 
indiscretions anent the late King Ed- 
ward and his suite are notorious for their 
pettiness rather than their pith. 


¢This consists of two parts: 1) “The 
Garter,” made of purple cloth worked 
with gold, which is buckled about the calf 
like a man’s belt, and the free end tucked 
under and over once and allowed to hang 
down; 2) “The Collar and George,” an 
elaborate gold chain from which hangs 
a pendant representing St. George on a 
white horse slaying a green dragon. 


belonged. Gravely they sought out 
the Prince at York House, and cre- 
ated him the first honorary member 
of their society. Gravely they placed 
in his hands a handsome shagreen* 
and silver case, containing the di- 
ploma which confers upon him the 
right to minister to his father’s 
subjects throughout the _ entire 
course of their lives. Gravely the 
apothecaries departed and were 
succeeded by the gods of awful 
mirth. 


. 


As Edward of Wales and his 
brother Albert of York cantered 
a-hunting near Melton Mowbray 
last week, a horse escaped from one 
of the grooms and bolted in their 
direction. Tossing the reins of his 
own mount to his brother, Edward 
dismounted and attempted to seize 
the bridle of the escaped horse. The 
horse escaped still farther—over a 
fence. Undaunted, the Prince 
climbed carefully over a locked gate 
and seized the bridle of the now 
apparently docile runaway. By that 
time the disgruntled groom who had 
let it get away from him in the 
first place had ridden up. Edward 
climbed back over the gate, climbed 
back upon his own horse and trot- 
ted briskly off with his brother, 
who had watched the proceedings 


with an amiable and_ indulgent 
smile. 
Despatches reported last week 


that the Prince of Wales allowed 
his finger prints to be taken on 
the occasion of his visit to Scotland 
Yard. Sir William Horwood, the 
Commissioner, was quoted: “If I 
may say so, the lines upon your 
Royal Highness’ thumbs present a 
quite unusual formation.” 


As the week drew to a close Miss 
Veronica Purviance of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, formerly of Kansas City, 
Mo., despatched to H. R. H. Edward 
of Wales an invitation to attend her 
impending wedding to one Leo 
Dewey Welch of Buenos Aires. 
Friends of Miss Purviance exulted: 
“The Prince of Wales gave Veronica 
a heavy rush last year in Mon- 
tevideo, but she never forgot good 
old Leo Welch!” 


Note 


At Sheffield, a film depicting the 
daily life of Wilhelm Hohenzollern 
at Doorn commenced to unreel at 





*A term derived from the Turkish caghri, 
meaning the rump of a beast of burden. 
It denotes a kind of untanned leather pre- 
pared in the East from the skins of 
horses, asses or camels by pressing small 
seeds into the hair side of the skin when 
moist and then scraping off the seeds when 
dry. When again moistened the grain of 
the leather swells into a beautiful mottled 
relief. 
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the principal cinema theatre. 

“Take it off!” roared a_ bull- 
necked Briton. 

“A bas Guillaume VUassassina- 
teur!” [Down with Wilhelm, insti- 
gator of assassins!] shrieked a 
Frenchwoman. 

The film was taken off amid 
pandemonium and replaced by a 
U. S. feature picture. 


At London acinema theatre mana- 
ger received a note “with a bullet hole 
through it,” reading: “If you put 
Kaiser Bill on your screen tonight 
I’ll come and shoot him and the 
screen full of bird shot.” Late des- 
patches reported that the film had 
been withdrawn by the leasing 
company. 


FRANCE 


To Negotiate 


The U. S. Ambassador to France, 
Mr. Myron T. Herrick, embraced 
the new French Ambassador to the 
U. S., M. Victor Henry Bérenger, 
as the latter was about to set out 
from Paris for Washington last 
week. Mr. Herrick kissed M. Bér- 
enger first on one cheek and then 
on the other. At Paris this enthusi- 
astic Latin farewell was cheered 
as evidence of Secretary Mellon’s 
intention to meet M. Bérenger at 
least half way when he should 
arrive at Washington and resume 
negotiations for the settlement of 
the French debt. 

M. Bérenger, as everyone knows, 
was a member of the ill-fated Cail- 
laux debt mission (TIME, Oct. 5, 
12) which set itself a rigid limit 
of seven days in which to beat 
down Secretary Mellon’s terms, and 
departed in dudgeon when “Wizard” 
Caillaux was unable to do much 
more than exasperate everybody 
during that period. He took back 
to France, as everyone knows, only 
a stopgap U. S. offer to accept 
$40,000,000 a year for five years 
as a full discharge on the interest 
of the French debt for those years. 
The Painlevé Cabinet, in which M. 
Caillaux was Finance Minister, fell 
(Time, Nov. 9, Dec. 7) and the 
stopgap offer has not been heard of 
since. 

It is well known that M. Bérenger 
was opposed from the first to M. 
Caillaux’s program of attempting 
to deal with Secretary Mellon “in 
the manner of an actor defying his 
landlady.” Now Ambassador Bér- 
enger, Rapporteur Général du 
budget au Sénat, is supposed to be 
coming to present tactfully the 
books which show France’s “capac- 
ity to pay,” and with the intention 
of remaining in the U. S. until 


a settlement is reached based upon 
a mutual flinging of all cards upon 
the table. 


Meanwhile it was recalled that 
M. Bérenger is almost better known 
in France as poet, author and 
editor than as the man who made 
reports on “High Explosives,” 
“Modern War Tactics,” “The Na- 
tional Safety” and “Our Colonial 
Armies,” during the War. 

His talent as a poet is not open 
to question among Frenchmen, who 
look to L’Académie francaise as 
their arbiter of culture. Several 
times that august body has _ ap- 
pointed him its laureate. The thing 
is on record as a matter of fact— 
which impresses no people more 
than the French. 

M. Bérenger’s optimistic, slightly 
“golden rule” philosophy of life 
was made known when he under- 
took to edit L’Art et la Vie, and 
later in a novel L’Effort. Mere 
“Effort” however did not suffice 
him long. His increasingly militant 
“golden rulism” found expression 
in the polemic daily, L’Action. 
That he holds no brief for mere 
crude babbitt attainment is clear 
to anyone who has read _ his 
L’Aristocratie Intellectuelle: “So 
long as a people do not grant to 
intellectual aristocracy its proper 
place, so long must their social 
system remain suspect to the wise 
and dangerous to the masses.” 

Incidentally the “intellectual 
aristocracy” of Paris has long fre- 
quented the Salon of Mme. Bérenger, 
a charming daughter of the dis- 
tinguished Delzant family. 


Abbe Flogged 


Throughout France the lash is by 
no means entirely taboo, either as 
a subject for the profuse disquisi- 
tions of literary flagellants, or as 
a means of provoking those alleged 
pleasures and undoubted pains 
which were erected into a system 
by the notorious Count Donatien 
Alphonse Francois Sade (1740- 
1814), the so-called “Marquis de 


Sade.” 

Last week a notable scandal de- 
veloped when a group of bourgeois 
sadists set out from Bordeaux to 
the little town of Bombon, once 
the seat of Marshal Foch’s General 
Staff, and there flogged an alleged 
recalcitrant member of their cult, 
the Abbé des Noyers. 

The Bordeaux cult, the noted 
order of Notre Dame des Pleurs 
(Our Lady of Tears), has flourished 
for 21 years, since its foundation 
by one Mme. Marie Mesmin, 
“Sainted Mother Marie” (onetime 
concierge), and a Syrian priest, 
“The Archimandrite Sibourgi,” who 


in 1920, quarreled with Mme. Mes- 
min, “laid a curse upon her,” and 
returned to Syria. 

The Abbé des Noyers declared 
last week that, far from being a 
member of the cult, he had origi- 
nally been called to Bordeaux at the 
request of Mme. Mesmin, who 
wished him to dispel her curse: 

“T exorcised her in the oratory of 
Notre Dame des Pleurs, and wish 
to add that she was completely 
dressed at the time, as stories told 
and written about me afterward 
were that I had obliged her to 
undress before exorcising her. 

“T have been accused of all sorts 
of indecencies for making the visit, 
and the chief of the sect instead 
of thanking me for attempting to 
free her from her evil spirits, 
turned her congregation against 
me. 

Mme. Mesmin’s followers, “chiefly 
of the well-to-do middle class, men 
and women from 17 to 70,” declared 
on the other hand, that the Abbé 
had not only joined the cult and 
participated in its rites of flagella- 
tion, but had aspired to supersede 
Mme. Mesmin, and had accordingly 
instigated a young girl to murder 
her on Christmas night. The girl 
failed in this alleged attempt, but 
early in the week Mme. Mesmin’s 
loyal adherents set out for Bombon, 
“to discipline the Abbé des Noyers.” 

Naturally it occurred to them to 
push the ordinary flagellant rites 
of their order to the last extremes. 
Despatches carried the following de- 
tails: “The Abbé was set upon 
in the vestry of his church by a 
crowd of men and women carry- 
ing pepper pots and lengths of 
knotted rope. ... They threw pep- 
per in his eyes, stripped him as 
naked as a pair of tongs and bound 
him to the vestry table. ... 

“One by one they flogged him in 
turn with the knotted ropes... 
bastinadoed his feet until he 
swooned .. . unbound him and left 
him lying on the table... .” 

It was regarded as_ significant 
that, although the Abbé’s screams 
were audible at a considerable dis- 
tance, none of his flock appears 
to have considered this sufficiently 
unusual to call the police. . . .” 

The Abbé when he eventually re- 
covered consciousness, appealed to 
the police, who arrested a number 
of his alleged flagellants. They all 
declared: “The safety of our 
Sainted Mother Marie depended up- 
on our carrying out our mission.” 
One Mme. Robert, “the widow of 
a French officer recently killed in 
Syria,” openly exulted before the 
magistrate that she had been the 
last to flog the Abbé before he 
swooned. Her 17-year-old daugh- 
ter declared: “In chastising the 
Abbé des Noyers I consider that I 
have performed a deed of grace.” 

The examining magistrate an- 
nounced that he intends to call 
“Mother Marie” and all her disciples 
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as witnesses. Meanwhile the Abbé 
des Noyers asserted that he has 
written a letter to the Bishop of 
Meaux, “although scarcely able to 
hold his pen in his hand”: “I 
have come into contact with a 
group of visionaries and fanatics. 
I declare before God that I am not 
one of them.” 


Vintners Roused 


At the Waldorf-Astoria, Manhat- 
tan hotel, one Pierre Dehsdin, 
French champagne salesman, issued 
a public rebuke to U. S. bootleg- 
gers: “I have reason to suspect 
that a good deal of imitation 
champagne is sold in this country 
under forged trademarks; and I 
think that something should be 
done to stop this imposition, which 
is unfair to the French manufac- 
turer. 

“My firm still exports a small 
quantity of medicinal champagne 
to the U. S.; and we are obliged to 
meet the competition of spurious 
liquids which never were cham- 
pagne «at any stage of their dilution. 

“I took back to France with me 
last year a bottle of what pur- 
ported to be our own brand of 
champagne, and which, so far as 
the container, cork and seal were 
concerned, I could not myself tell 
from our own product. This I ex- 
‘hibited before the Congress of the 
French Syndicate ‘of Champagne 
Makers, and they were roused to 
the highest pitch of indignation. I 
think they will try to do something 
in the near future to protect their 
rights.” 


GERMANY 


Notes 


Acting Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann found his name coupled with 
endless denials last week: 

“Herr Stresemann, denied that he 
ever denounced the late President 
Wilson for the latter’s failure to 
carry through his Fourteen Points!” 

“Dr. [Norman H.] Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation, denied that it ever offered 
Herr Stresemann a prize for his 
services to the cause of World 
Peace at Locarno.” 

“Herr Stresemann denied that he 
refused the prize because he would 
have had to come to Manhattan to 
receive it.” 

“Dr. Davis denied that the reason 
no prize was offered to Herr Strese- 
mann was his alleged aspersion of 
President Wilson.” 

None the less the press busied it- 
self with the affirmatives of all 
these denials for many days. Fi- 
nally it was denied all round that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and Aris- 
tide Briand have also been offered 


Wilson Foundation Peace Prizes but 
have refused them. 


One night last week the Ham- 
burg-Berlin Express de luxe thun- 
dered .out over its carefully bal- 
lasted road-bed at 100 kilometers 
an hour. A _ Berliner, who en- 
deavored to appear nonchalant, 
picked up the telephone instrument 
which dangled from a hook in his 
Schlafwagen (sleeping car) com- 
partment, and bellowed the phone 
number of his apartment on Unter 
den Linden through the roar of 
the train. His wife answered, in- 
telligibly, if necessarily at the top 
of her lungs; and the details of 
next morning’s breakfast were gut- 
turally decided upon. The Berliner 
hung up, paid the Hisenbahn Gesell- 
schaft (railroad company) 5 gold 
marks ($1.20), and considered him- 
self lucky to have been one of the 
first individuals to talk over the 
new commercial train-to-station, in- 
ter-train and station-to-train Ger- 
man telephone. 

Despatches asserted that a switch- 
board-operator serves all the de 
luxe sleeping compartments. She es- 
tablishes the actual connection with 
other trains or with _ stations 
through a “wired-wireless”  tele- 
phone instrument of allegedly new 
and secret construction. Telephone 
engineers noted that “train wire- 
less” has been possible as a stunt 
for a decade or more. They learned 
with interest that the new German 
invention is said to have leaped into 
“paying popularity.” 


At Russdorff, the local Burgomaster 
made an avowed bid for election 
popularity by blazoning abroad that 
he had caused the town’s open air 
swimming pool to be filled with 
water which would: shortly freeze, 
to the delight of skater-voters. 

The water froze. The skaters as- 
sembled. The Burgomaster “rang 
the town bell” and turned a valve 
emptying the pool “so that no one 
can possibly be drowned.” The 
ice, of course, sagged and buckled 
into fragments as the supporting 
water flowed out. Disappointed 
skater-voters were reported in late 
despatches to be warming to their 
work of devising a suitable epithet 
with which to blast their once popu- 
lar Burgomaster. 


ITALY 


Cremonesi’s Fob 


Surrounded by a_ resplendent 
guard of Fascist mounted police, 
a lavishly decorated coach slowly 
ascended the Capitoline Hill, famed 
cradle of Imperial Rome. As the 
coach drew up before the Capitol 
itself, Dictator Premier Benito Mus- 


solini regarded it benignly, and ex- 
tended a cordial welcome from a 
baleony of the Capitol itself. 

Senator Filippo Cremonesi, who 
emerged from the glittering ve- 
hicle, looked a trifle abashed. 

A few moments later the voice 
of Il Duce Benito boomed from the 
Capitol as he inducted Senator 
Cremonesi as the first Governor of 
Rome under the new Fascist law 
replacing popularly elected mayors 
throughout Italy with podestas 
(governors) appointed by the Cen- 
tral Government (TIME, Oct. 19 
et seq.). 

Il Duce’s words: 

“Governor Cremonesi, within five 
years Rome must appear as a 
marvel to all the people of the 
world—vast, ordered and powerful 
as it was in the time of the First 
Empire of Augustus. You will make 
open squares around the Augusteo 
Amphitheatre, around the ancient 
Marcello Theatre, around the Capi- 
tol, around the Pantheon. Every- 
thing that has been built around 
these monuments during the cen- 
turies of decadence must disappear. 
Within five years the Pantheon 
must be visible from the Piazza 
Colonna through a wide avenue. 

“You will also liberate the master- 
ful temples of Christian Rome from 
the profane parasitical construc- 
tions which now cling to them. 
Thousands of monuments of our 
history must stand out in their 
giantlike solitude. Then Rome will 
spread out above other hills along 
the banks of the sacred river even 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

“You will remove from our streets 

graced by these monuments all this 
contamination of tramways, but 
you will give the most modern 
means of communication to the new 
city which will rise in rings around 
the old one. You will give schools, 
bath houses, parks and athletic 
fields to the Fascist people who 
work, 
“You, full of sagacity and experi- 
ence, will govern the city in a 
spirit mindful of its past and its 
future.” 


~ > . 


Immortales 


Princes and statesmen are wont 
to attempt to immortalize them- 
selves by founding societies and or- 
ders into which they can lure men 
of imperishable fame in other walks 
of life. The great Cardinal Richelieu, 
for example, practically forced 
Corneille and the famed clique of 
notables who frequented informally 
the house of Valentin Courart to 
allow themselves to be “incorpor- 
ated” into L’Académie francaise, for 
the greater glory of “Cardinal, 
King, and Country.” Last week 
It Duce, Benito Mussolini, rapped 
out a few terse commands to his 
Cabinet, and lo, L’ Accademia Itali- 
ana sprang into being. 

As yet no decision has been 
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reached as to the nucleus of already 
immortal names around which the 
living Immortales of the new Acad- 
emy will be grouped. 

Extremely sage bets: Inventor 
Marconi; Soldier-patriot-poet-play- 
wright d’Annunzio; Composer Tos- 
canini (director of La _ Scala, 
Milan, “The Foremost Opera House 
of Europe”); Conductor Mascagni 
(composer of the score for Caval- 
leria Rusticana); Philosopher-sa- 
tirist-playwright Pirandello (author 
of Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, a play hailed with acclaim 
on Broadway) ; Statesman Mussolini 
and as many Fascist statesmen as 
are able to get in under the limit 
of 60 Immortales. 

Tilustrious Philosopher Croce and 
renowned Playwright Benelli, anti- 
Fascists, are 100 to 1 long shots. 


“Caruso under Glass” 


Mr. Carveth Wells, famed nat- 
uralist, director of many an ex- 
pedition for the American Museum 
of Natural History, astonished re- 
porters by letting fall numerous 
lurid observations anent a tour of 
the Mediterranean from which he 
returned last week to Manhattan: 

“I found the crater of Vesuvius 
swarming with billions of lady- 
bugs....I was taken for a 
Frenchman in Damascus and bom- 
barded with rotten fruit .... No 
wonder! Near there I saw 300 
Senegalese soldiers riding along on 
camels and lashing at the faces of 
passing Syrians with long whips. 
A fine way to pacify them! ... I 
visited Enrico Caruso’s tomb while 
in Italy, and was surprised to find 
his perfectly embalmed corpse ly- 
ing in a glass sarcophagus, clad in 
evening clothes....He almost 
appeared alive... The  attend- 
ant who raised the American flag 
which covered the sarcophagus de- 
manded one fira (4c) as his fee. 
... I am sure that this traffic is 
not sanctioned by Caruso’s widow.” 


SPAIN 


Moore’s Impressions 


As the great Cunarder Beren- 
garia warped up to her pier at 
Manhattan last week, pressmen sur- 
rounded that jovial former press- 
man, that internationally popular 
bon viveur, the returning U. S. 
Ambassador to Spain, Alexander 
Pollock Moore. When Mr. Moore 
departed for Spain he was per- 
haps best known as widower of 
Lillian Russell. He had not been 
in Spain six months, however, when 
it was reported that he habitually 
addressed el Rey Alfonso as “Chief” 
and the Duke of Alba as “Jimmy.” 

Many a pencil raced as Ambas- 
sador Moore cheerfully expressed 





KING ALFONSO 
... keen, shrewd business 


” 


man... 


his opinions on a variety of sub- 
jects: 

Himself. “For the first time in 
35 years my lips are not padlocked, 
as they were when I was a news- 
paper editor and later an ambas- 
sador....Now I have retired 
from both jobs, and what I shall do 
I don’t know; but I shall say what- 
ever I please.” 

King Alfonso. “Spain of course 
is fortunate in having a King 
who, in my opinion, is one of the 
most brilliant men of his years in 
Europe. He is a very keen, shrewd 
and observing business man, as well 
as one of the greatest diplomats that 
it has ever been my fortune to meet. 
There is no question but that he is 
beloved by his people. ... 

“T have never seen so _ hard- 
working a man in my life. From 9 
in the morning until 9 at night is 
his usual stint. ... Of course he 
receives the equivalent of $1,000,000 
a year for ‘sticking to his job,’ but 
that barely pays his expenses. 

“The home life of the Royal 
Family is similar to that of any 
well conducted household. ... The 
Infante Alfonso has. started a 
model stock farm. ... The King 
is not a sportsman in the usual 
sense, but has taken up various 
sports for the benefit of the exer- 
cise.” 

Premier* General Primo § de 
Rivera. “I think Dictator Rivera 
is the greatest strategist in the 
world. He is one of the greatest 
patriots I have ever known. It is 
he who is working out the problems 
hundreds of years old, and he is 
doing it quietly and carefully after 


*Formerly Dictator and head of the 
Military Directorate, which recently volun- 
tarily restored something like civil govern- 
ment to Spain (Time, Dec. 14) 


a revolution in which not one civ- 
ilian was shot or sent to prison. 
He feels that the military should 
not govern nor be the first line of 
defense. The army, he holds, is the 
last line of defense, and he is 
bringing the citizens to see it that 
way.” 

“Revolutions.” “Spain is the most 
peaceful country that I have ever 
seen, notwithstanding the alarm- 
ing reports that have been sent out 
from there. The whole trouble has 
been in the use of one word. In 
Spanish they refer to a change of 
government as a ‘revolution,’ and of 
course our people think that means 
turmoil and trouble. As a matter 
of fact, their ‘revolutions’ are noth- 
ing more than the ordinary changes 
of government in England and 
France.” 

Cinemas. “Chaplin is known as 
‘Charlo’ and Fairbanks as ‘Dooglaz.’ 
You never hear their last names 
spoken. From the analogy of their 
own system of giving names the 
Spanish suppose ‘Dooglaz’ to be 
the name of the actor’s father and 
‘Fairbanks’ to be the name of his 
mother.” 

Hot Milk. “There is plenty of 
wine in the country, and people 
drink it with their meals, but they 
usually spend their evenings in 
coffee-houses, drinking strong cof- 
fee and hot milk. They sit in 
coffee-houses for hours, settle all 
the questions that vex the world, 
and go to bed at night happy and 
satisfied.” 

Attentive listeners failed to catch 
any allusion to the high-spirited 
and exceedingly graceful dancers 
whom Ambassador Moore may well 
have applauded when he set out of 
an evening to squander a few pe- 
setas on hot milk and coffee. 

It is still possible to go _ into 
one of the _ early-evening-coffee- 
houses, sip one’s coffee and _ wit- 
ness as much of the performance 
as one has time for, at an outlay 
roughly equivalent to the cost of 
a doughnut and coffee at Childs. 


HUNGARY 
Counterfeiters 

Super-scareheads frightened many 
citizens of Budapest: “CHIEF 
OF POLICE NADOSSY AND 
PRINCE WINDISCH-GRAETZ 
TEARFULLY CONFESS TO 
COUNTERFEITING 30,000,000,000 
FRENCH FRANCS! Possible Fas- 
cist Putsch to Set up Archduke 
Albrecht of Hapsburg as Kaiser of 
Hungary Nipped by French De- 
tectives! Premier Count Stephen 
Bethlen Believed Well Pleased at 
Developments, Which May Discredit 
His Rival, the Regent of Hungary, 
Nicholas Horthy!” 

Such revelations together with 
rumors that Premier Bethlen will 
now try to give a push to a putsch 
which would raise up the young 
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Prince Otto of Hapsburg as 
King of Hungary, provided last 
week one of the major political sen- 
sations of the decade since the 
World War. 

The Counterfeiting. Writers of 
detective fiction lamented that last 
week’s superfluity of revelations 
could not have been doled out in 
installments and syndicated some- 
what as follows: 

For months the Bank of France 
has been aware that attempts 
were being made to pass counter- 
feit 1,000-franec notes in Holland, 
Italy, Hungary. One day an Am- 
sterdam banker, Mynheer Severin, 
sent to the Bank of France a 1,000- 
frane note which he had recognized 
as counterfeit when his Hungarian 
housemaid, one Vrouw Kovacs, asked 
him to change it for her into Dutch 
florins. 

Detectives, despatched by the 
Bank of France to Amsterdam, 
found that the housemaid was re- 
ceiving counterfeit bills regularly 
from her family in Hungary. They 
discovered that her father was the 
valet of the celebrated Prince Lud- 
wig Windisch-Graetz. 

The Prince is “a descendant of 
the Holy Roman Emperors,” a 
Hapsburg, and a grandson of Feld- 
marschall Alfred Windisch-Graetz 
who put down the Kossuth revolu- 
tion of 1848. Once he was the in- 
timate adviser of the ill-fated Em- 
peror Karl of Austria-Hungary 
(1915-1918), and he is the present 
owner of the famed Eleventh Cen- 
tury castle at Saros-Patak. He is 
well known as “the most notorious 
titled gambler in Budapest,” and is 
an avowed Fascist champion of the 
Archduke Albrecht as King of Hun- 
gary. The French detectives fer- 
reted into his affairs excitedly. 

Their excitement was caused by 
the fact that the Bank of France 
had long suspected the Hungarian- 
Fascist Albrechtists of being in some 
way connected with the French 
bank-note counterfeiting. It was 
now decided to make an exhaustive 
search ef the 15 miles of natural 
tunnels in the rock upon which 
Windisch-Graetz Castle stands. The 
tunnels had once romantically 
housed the adherents of the famed 
Hungarian revolutionary _ Prince 
Francis Rakoczy. They might now 
have been unromantically degraded 
to the use of counterfeiters. The 
French detectives poked about with 
flashlights during many a weary 
night, found nothing. 

It was then observed that noted 
German Fascist Colonel Bauer, 


_ sometime aide to ultra-Fascist Gen- 


eral Ludendorff, was frequently in 
the company of Prince Windisch- 
Graetz. Colonel Bauer was _ sus- 
pected of having brought certain 
packages to the Prince from Ger- 
many. It was thought that count- 
erfeit printer’s plates, supposed to 
have been engraved in Germany 


during the War for the purpose of 
flooding France with counterfeit 
notes, had at length found their 
way into Hungary via the mysteri- 
ous packages of Colonel Bauer. 
This line of investigation was pur- 
sued into such high places that 
General Ludendorff himself felt 
obliged to issue a statement last 
week: “During the War the Im- 
perial General Staff several times 
gave its attention to suggestions 
that we should flood enemy coun- 
tries with forged currencies. This 
might have disorganized our en- 
emies’ fiscal machinery; but we re- 
fused to consider taking such a 
step.” 

Since the German trail did not 
appear immediately promising, re- 
newed attempts were made in the 
Netherlands to apprehend more im- 
portant counterfeit - note - passers 
than the housemaid of Mynheer 
Severin. 

At length three Hungarians were 
caught red-handed in Holland: 
Colonel von Jankovitch, Captain Mar- 
sowsky and one George Mankowitz. 
In their possession was a_ trunk 
with a false bottom stuffed with 
counterfeit 1,000-frane notes. The 
trunk still bore official Hungarian 
Government seals, which had ex- 
empted it from inspection by cus- 
toms officers. The three men pos- 
sessed shoes with double soles in 
which they carried the notes which 
they desired to transfer to sub- 
ordinates, who passed them at ho- 
tels and in shops. 

Allegedly the men arrested in 
Holland furnished the French de- 
tectives with information which en- 
abled them to dovetail together nu- 
merous doubtful clues which they 
had turned up at Budapest. This 
mass of evidence was officially con- 
veyed to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment by the Government of France 
—with the demand that action be 
taken. j 

Premier Count Bethlen of Hun- 
gary was rumored to have pro- 
fessed himself so staggered at the 
number of alleged friends of his 
political enemy, Regent Horthy, 
who were involved, that he went 
to the Regent and offered to re- 
sign rather than proceed to prose- 
cute the offenders. Regent Horthy 
allegedly professed himself astound- 
ed that anyone should have sup- 
posed the men implicated were his 
friends, and gave Premier Count 
Bethlen explicitly to understand 
that the guilty whoever they were, 
must be punished. 

The Jailed. 1) Prince Windisch- 
Graetz. Following his arrest, the 
Princess Windisch-Graetz left him 
“still undismayed” in “the most 
comfortable cell which could be 
placed at his disposal.” Questioned 
by the authorities, he broke down, 
wept, admitted that he had em- 
ployed M. Gerce, Chief of the 





Cartographical Institute of Buda- 
pest, to superintend the actual 
counterfeiting, which was done on 
Government presses used normally 
to print Hungarian paper currency. 
The Prince issued a _ statement: 
“It was to avenge my country upon 
France that I erred. . . . I wished 
to send the france crashing to noth- 
ingness on a tide of counterfeit 
inflation. ...I invested my las. 
Hungarian krone in this patriotic 
enterprise. . . . Now I am deserted 
and without money of = any 
el 

2) Chief of Police Nadossy of 
Budapest. He too broke down, 
wept, confessed to having protected 
the counterfeiters from police mo 
lestation. Recovering his usual 
calm, he dictated his resignation to 
the many clubs to which he be- 
longed: “I must sever my connec- 
tions with my friends. I am lost.” 

3) Chief Counterfeiter Gerce. 
“It was the stupidity of Prince 
Windisch-Graetz which _ ruined 
us... . 1 made the paper we used 
myself, from German pulp; and 
the first 20,000 notes which I pro- 
duced were not’ successful... . 
Prince Windisch-Graetz, however, 
insisted upon having them passed, 
and of course they were detect- 
ed... . Later I raised our paper 
and technique to such a pitch of 
perfection that my last notes wii 
continue to pass current in France 
indefinitely without detection. .. .” 

4) Some 40 additional persons, 
many of high rank, were jailed or 
“unobtrusively guarded in_ their 
homes, to avoid scandal.” One sus- 
pect, Deputy Franz Ulain, safe at 
Milan, foamed: “These counterfeit- 
ers are noble and venerable patri- 
ots....I demand that Premier 
Count Bethlen be swept out of office 
for daring to arrest Hungarian he- 
roes. . . . I demand that public ad- 
mission be made of the fact that 
Hungary is still actually at war 
with France, and that the counter- 
feiting was a legitimate and lauda- 
ble act of war.... The profits 
from the sale of the counterfeit 
money were being used solely to 
equip a Fascist army which would 
have set the Archduke Albrecht 
over the Hungarians, his would-be 
loyal subjects, in despite of 
ee 

The Situation. Observers were 
inclined to dwell upon the fact that 
Hungary is officially the Kingdom 
of Hungaria, “a kingdom without 
a king.” Admiral Nicholas Horthy 
de Nagybanya is “Regent” for a 
hypothetical monarch who remains 
to be chosen; and Horthy admin- 
isters Hungary under the old Mon- 
archial Constitution. 

This status quo was established 
by the Hungarian Parliament, af- 
ter Hungary had suffered as the 
“Republic” of which Count Karolyi 
was President (Nov. 1918 to March, 
1919) and endured the “Soviet 
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Government” of Bela Kun (March, 
1919 to Aug., 1919). 

There are so many equally pow- 
erful “royal” families in what is 
now Hungary that probably only 
the Hapsburgs, who have worn 
“the Holy Crown of Empire,” pos- 
sess sufficient prestige to reign 
over this country of mixed races. 
The Prince Otto of Hapsburg, 
son of the late abdicated Emperor 
Karl, grandson of famed Emperor 
Franz Josef, is the “legitimate 
heir.” Were it not for the external 
pressure of the Allies, he would 
probably be welcomed as king by 
his father’s subjects, who have 
made it clear at the polls that they 
desire to be governed by “a king.” 
The Archduke Albrecht has been 
called “simply another Hapsburg, 
who it was hoped would prove 
more acceptable to the Allies than 
Otto.” 

Regent Horthy is supposed to be 
pro-Albrecht and Fascist, just as 
Premier Count Bethlen leans to- 
ward Otto and the strict Legiti- 
mists. Late last week Albrecht 
decided that the Fascist jig is up, 
and resigned as President of the 
Fascist League. It is almost un- 
thinkable that the Allies will now 
let an Otto putsch succeed. Pre- 
sumably the kingdom will continue 
kingless. 


ROUMANIA 


Carol v. Bratiano 


The national Assembly met early 
in the week to consider the bill 
accepting Crown Prince Carol’s re- 
nunciation of his rank (TIME, Jan. 
11) and elevating Carol’s four-year- 
son Michel to the state of heir 
apparent. After prolonged debate, 
the opposition decided to abstain 
from voting as a protest against the 
Government’s action in taking no 
steps toward conciliating Carol, and 
the bill then passed with the “unan- 
imous vote” of those who voted at 
all. In its final form the measure 
created a prospective Regency, con- 
sisting of Prince Nicholas (the 
King’s second son), Patriarch Miron 
Cristea of the Roumanian Orthodox 
Church, and President Crifore 
Buzdugan of the Supreme Court. 
This trinity of regents will fanc- 
tion in the event that King 
Ferdinand dies before Crown Prince 
Michel becomes of age at 18. 

Upon this unromantic substratum 
of fact, correspondents erected a 
gorgeous superstructure of rumor, 
to delight the credulous: 

Carol’s Whereabouts. The Hotel 
de la Ville, Milan, figured in almost 
all despatches as the hostelry at 
which Carol is supposed to be 
staying with an auburn-haired Rou- 
manian Jewess, “Mme. Magda 
Lupescu,” who allegedly occupies 
the room next to his own. A 
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correspondent cabled that she had 
revealed her identity to him as fol- 
lows: “They who know both me and 
my family are aware who I am.” 

The game thus started continued 
throughout the week and reached 
a notable climax: “Mme. Lupescu 
experienced a slight fever one eve- 
ning. ... Prince Carol dashed out 
post haste to buy a thermometer, 
in order to assure himself that her 
condition was not serious. ... She 
placed the instrument under her 
armpit for ten minutes, when the 
reading was found not to be alarm- 
ing.” 

Carol’s Position. It was alleged that 
Carol’s title was officially changed 
to M. Secarlat Mondstireanu,” a 
name supposed to have been coined 
to avoid his going about as “M. 
Hohenzollern - Signaringen,” the 
“family name” of the Roumanian 
Royal House. 

Much was made of the fact that 
Premier Jon Bratiano is the son 
of the great Jon Bratiano who 
freed Roumania from Turkey. 
Queen Marie and Premier Bratiano 
were pictured luridly as twin malig- 
nant powers behind the _ throne, 
whose corrupt governing of Rou- 
mania had driven Carol to renounce 
his rights: 

1) Because he intends to head a 
Roumanian Fascist uprising “to 
purge Roumania.” 

2) Because he feared that Marie 
and Jon Bratiano intended at an 
early date to oust him as Crown 
Prince and have his brother Nich- 
olas, “Queen Marie’s favorite son,” 
set up as Crown Prince in his place. 
This would have prevented Carol’s 
four-year-old son from becoming 


Crown Prince. To foil Marie and 
Bratiano in this design, Carol al- 
legedly conspired with his father, 
“henpecked King Ferdinand,” to 
rush his renunciation through, and 
have the infant Prince Michel rec- 
ognized as Crown Prince last week. 

The official Roumanian communiqué 
ran a poor third to these two bril- 
liant efforts. It tiresomely stated 
that Carol’s renunciation had been 
made for “purely personal reasons 
unconnected with politics.” The 
communiqué was promptly hailed 
as proof positive that Premier Brat- 
iano is attempting to cast slurs 
upon the pure flame of Carol’s 
patriotism by implying that he has 
“deserted his country for a strum- 
pet.” 


RUSSIA 


Notes 


At Moscow, the Soviet Postal 
Bureau again issued warnings that 
all letters arriving from foreign 


countries must be marked 
“U. S. S. R.” (Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics) instead of 
“Russia.” 


The warning contained formal 
notice that letters not so marked 
are liable to be returned or de- 
stroyed: “The term ‘Russia’ can- 
not be tolerated. It is suggestive 
merely of the area once under the 
dominion of the Tsar.” 

Geographers noted that what 
was once the Empire of the Ro- 
manovs and what is now the 
U. S. S. R. are indeed two quite 
different areas. In the West the 
Baltic countries from Poland to 
Finland have split off; in the Near 
East the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion of Soviet Republics (Armenia, 
Georgia and Azerbaijan) have 
been created and linked with the 
other Socialist Soviet Republics 
which signed the treaty of union 
at Moscow on Dec. 30, 1922. 

The area of the Russian Empire 
was over 19 million square versts 
(8 million English square miles) 
or one-seventh of the land surface 
of the globe. The area of the 
U. S. S. R. is considerable over 17 
million square versts. 


Despatches reported that such 
noted feminist Communists as the 
widow of Nikolai Lenin have in- 
stituted a movement for the pur-. 
pose of discouraging kissing as a 
form of greeting between Russian 
males. 

A bulletin was issued: “Hand 
kissing and hat tipping have been 
abandoned, for hygienic reasons; 
and the males and females of the 
U. S. S. R. are on a par. It now 
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remains to: eradicate kissing as a 
means of salutation between our 
males, who have displayed notable 
unprogressiveness in this respect.” 

At the village of Pnieva one 
nicknamed “Pump” on account of 
his fondness for kissing persons 
of both sexes created a mild sen- 
sation by defying the new feminist 
organization “with a  doggerel 
song,” the accompaniment for 
which was furnished by one Gurok, 
village harmonica player. . 


Some weeks ago the _ supersti- 
tious peasantry of the village of 
Zikliey endeavored to determine 
whether one M. Vchov and one 
Mme. Petrova had committed cer- 
tain petty thefts by forcing them 
to undergo a “trial by ordeal.” 

The local priest, one Kosheliev, 
caused the suspected culprits to 
be immersed in a freezing stream 
for an hour, and then beaten into 
insensibility. This did not how- 
ever constitute the “ordeal,” which 
depended upon whether those be- 
ing “tried” recovered consciousness 
during the night (innocent) or at 
dawn (guilty). 

M. Vchov and Mme. Petrova un- 
fortunately recovered at dawn, and 
their heads were promptly crushed 
“with a heavy axle beam” while 
the mob howled “to drive away 
their evil spirits.” 

Shortly afterwards all the citi- 
zens of Ziklieyv were arraigned be- 
fore a Soviet judge, on charges of 
murder, and defended by priest 
Kosheliev: ‘We have done no sin! 
Jesus, the Lord Himself, chastised 
sinners in the Temple with a 
knout. I encouraged my flock to 
follow His example.” 

The Court handed down its de- 
cision last week: “We find the 
priest Kosheliev, and the peasants 
Kisieliev, Kolpakoff, Kudriashov 
and Filin guilty of premeditated 
murder, punishable by eight years 
imprisonment. In consideration of 
the defendants’ superstition and 
lack of culture, we order the priest, 
Kosheliev, to be imprisoned for 
one year, and the other convicted 
persons freed on probation.” 


BULGARIA 
Tsankov Out 


Since the Bulgarian Militarists, 
led by M. Alexander Tsankov, 
seized the government from the 
Agrarian majority party by a 
coup d’ état (TIME, June 18, 1923) 
and began their reign of terror by 
allegedly causing the assassination 
of the Agrarian Premier Stam- 
buliski (TrME, June 25, 1923) num- 
erous foreign observers have char- 








EX-PREMIER TSANKOV 
Ousted 


acterized the régime of Premier 
Tsankov “the worst and most ruth- 
less Government in Europe.” 

A stifling censorship has made im- 
partial news despatches from Bul- 
garia rare to the point of non- 
existence. Last week the cables re- 
ported that Premier Tsankov and 
his absolutist Cabinet had _ been 
forced to resign when the gradu- 
ally crumbling Government coali- 
tion in the Sobranye (Parliament) 
failed to obtain a majority. It 
was declared that ten Macedonian 
Deputies who bolted from the Tsan- 
kov coalition caused the Govern- 
ment’s fall. Promptly Tsar Boris 
of Bulgaria evinced his satisfac- 
tion at the fall of Tsankov by 
calling upon that noted Macedonian 
jack of all political trades, M. 
Andre Liaptcheff, to form a new 
government. 

It was recalled that M. Liapt- 
cheff, although not a Militarist, took 
an active part in the prosecution 
of the so-called “First Balkan War’ 
(1912-1913), and signed the Treaty 
of London, which ended that strug- 
gle and freed Bulgaria from Tur- 
key. He was also one of the sign- 
ers of the Armistice at Saloniki 
in 1918, and has twice served as 
Minister of Finance, once in the 
War Cabinet of M. Radoslavov. 

Observers were inclined to look 
upon the events of last week as 
a victory for “Little Tsar Boris” 
and his father, that arch plotter, 
the abdicated Tsar Ferdinand 
(Timg, Nov. 16). It was felt to be 
obvious that M. Liaptcheff, a grey- 
ing political veteran of three score, 
will prove more easily manageable 
than the ruthless arch individualist, 
Tsankov. 


JAPAN 


Tempestuous Brazilian 


Throngs of Japanese patriots 
surged excitedly about the great 
gates of the Imperial Akasaka Pal- 
ace at Tokyo. Slowly the gates 
expanded, and amid much rat-tat- 
ting of drums the Imperial Mounted 
Guard prepared to ride forth, es- 
corting the popular Prince Hirohito 
of Japan. 


Instantly the crowd parted and 
drew back upon the _ sidewalks, 
shepherded by smiling Japanese po- 
licemen. The Imperial family is 
popularly supposed to be directly 
descended from the gods. When 
Hirohito rides forth in his low- 
slung limousine, the common people 
consider it almost a sacrilege to 
cross in front of the Imperial 
Guard. Hence they scuttled out of 
= way and stood tiptoeing excited- 
y- 

Suddenly a tall powerfully built 
Brazilian shouldered his way 
through the crowds and _ started 
across the imperial right of way. 
He carried a short heavy cane. 
He was followed by a large power- 
fully built dog. With his free hand 
he helped a_ slight and _ rather 
frightened Senhora over the cobbles. 

A Japanese policeman waved 
them back. The tall swart man 
exclaimed impatiently, “I am the 
Brazilian Ambassador!” and strode 
on. Two policemen rushed up. 
Swiftly Ambassador R. de Lima 
Silva rapped one of them across 
the knuckles with his cane, and as 
the other still came on whacked 
him over the head. Then the crowd 
rushed him, his dog, his wife. 


Observers opined that only the 
actual arrival of Prince Hirohito 
prevented several untimely deaths. 
As the people fell back a dozen 
policemen seized Ambassador Silva, 
overpowered him, dragged him out 
of the way, while Senhora Silva 
screamed and kicked at them. The 
dog scuttled to cover. 


Amid shouts of “Banzai!” “Hail, 
Illustrious One!” “Greetings!” the 
Prince Regent proceeded unruf- 
fied on his way. 


Later Ambassador Silva explained 
that he thought the first policeman 
had said “Come, please” instead of 
“Comes Prince.” Since the police- 
man’s gesture made his intent clear, 
this explanation was _ considered 
very lame.* The Japanese Govern- 
ment was rumored to have entered 
an official protest against the “un- 
warranted iempestuousness” of the 
Ambassador, 





*Since many Japanese policemen know 
a few words of “pidgin English,” there is 
no improbability in the verbal misunder- 
standing. 
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THE THEATRE 








The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


Younc Woopitey—Glenn Hunter 
in a skillfully sincere study of what 
happens to an _ English public 
school boy: when he falls in love. 

THE GREEN HaTt—Mr. Arlen’s 
fervent investigations into the past 
and present of a promiscuous lady, 
who was a pretty good sort even 
so. With Katharine Cornell. 

A Man’s Man—Life under the 
Manhattan Elevated is a strange 
and touching business. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE— 
Walter Hampden and Ethel Bar- 
rymore in an exceptionally satis- 
factory sample of Shakespearean 
production. 

THE VorTEXxX—Noel Coward’s 
cruel delineation of English folk 
plus money and minus morals. 

Craic’s WiFE—A woman who 
makes home her religion and who 
left no responses in her litany for 
her husband’s views and conversa- 
tion. 

THE Dysspuk—An old Jewish 
legend brought vibrantly to life by 
the sagacious experimenters at the 
little Neighborhood Playhouse. 

In A GARDEN—Laurette Taylor 
and an accomplished troupe dis- 
cussing the matter of taking a lover 
or leaving a husband. 

THE Master’ BUuILDER—Ibsen’s 
mordant masterpiece in a masterly 
interpretation by Eva Le Gallienne 
and others. , 

HAMLET—The modern clothes ex- 
periment which has proved one of 
the most singularly satisfactory 
ventures of the season. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAaANn—A 
wise, worldly and extremely witty 
exposition of life behind’ the 
scenes in the modern theatre. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Bernard 
Shaw’s nips at the heels of war 
with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne as the principal teeth. 

ANDROCLES AND THE LION—AlIlso 
Mr. Shaw’s. The author snipes at 
the early Christian martyrs. 

Is ZaT So? The hilarious prize- 
fight piece that is presently to be 
exported to England, James Gleason 
and all. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A ribald ex- 
ercise about three married and 
matronly females with three earnest 
undergraduates. 


MUSICAL 


For those who like light, loveli- 
ness, laughter there are the fol- 
lowing: The Student Prince, The 
Vagabond King, Tip-Toes, Princess 
Flavia, The Cocoanuts, Sunny, 
Artists and Models, Rose-Marie, 
Charlot’s Revue, No, No, Nanette. 














New Plays 


Head First. Oliver Morosco, who 
long ago gave the world the un- 
forgettable Peg-’o My Heart, has 
produced only spasmodically and 
with ill success of recent years. 
His present contribution is grue- 
somely numbered with the growing 
list of entertainments at which first 
night audiences have this season 
tittered. It tells of a business 
woman who grew very rich and re- 
mained nevertheless faithful to her 
inefficient husband. 


A Night in Paris. Some weeks 
ago the puissant brothers Lee and 
J. J. Shubert imported from Paris 
parts of the personnel of Chez 
Fysher, notable night club. They 
set up in the basement of the Cen- 
tury Theatre a Manhattan Chez 
Fysher, which has become for those 
who cherish French entertainment 
a notable night club. To make 
their investment the more lucrative, 
the brothers determined to incorpo- 
rate these performers into a revue 
on the Century Roof. This hand- 
some playhouse, which for so long 
was the lodging of the Chauve- 
Souris, has been completely and 
tastefully redecorated for the oc- 
casion and named the Casino de 
Paris. 

After the names of the revue and 
the theatre the Parisian element 
ceased to predominate. Nine tenths 
of the show is typical revue vaude- 
ville, exceedingly well dressed at 
times and conscientiously undressed 
at others. Broad farce and slim fig- 
ures alternate. The U. S. con- 
tributions are as usual and a lit- 
tle better than usual. About the 
French there is not much to re- 
port except that Yvonne George 
sings her songs. Mlle. George is to 
many people the greatest European 
revue and cabaret artist, only ex- 
cepting Raquel Meller. To miss her 
is to miss one of the most, if not 
the most, extraordinary experience 
to be had at any revue this season. 


Song of the Flame.* Have 
Messrs. Harbach and Hammerstein, 
authors of Rose-Marie, repeated? 
They have not, quite. They have 
scrambled up some princes and 
peasants in the hot pan of the 
Russian revolution, unscrambling 
them again in Paris—a moderately 
tasty plot, but lacking romance’s 
true savor. Composers George 
Gershwin and Herbert Stothart 
have tried to catch the Slavic note, 
but the U. S. is too full of sad-sing- 
ing Russians for their imitators to 
go undetected. Joseph Urban has 
spread out the settings with a fine 
free hand. Choreographer Jack 


*Omitted inadvertently from Time last 
week. 








Haskell has set in motion some 
adept and personable disciples. Ula 
Sharon, Tessa Kosta, Guy Robert- 
son and a hitherto second-string 
funny man, Bernard Gorcey, will 
satisfy the moderately desirous. It 
is an earnest and expensive effort 
at light opera. It is rich, vivid, 
entertaining. But another such as 
Rose-Marie? Not quite. 








CINEMA 








New Pictures 


Womanhandled. When Gloria 
Swanson was making Manhandled 
at the Famous Players studio, 
some one suggested that “Woman- 
handled” would be a good title for 
a picture. Certain members of the 
concern held up their hands in 
tasteful protest but the notion per- 
sisted. This is the picture and in- 
deed much better than the title 
deserves. It is a _ light comedy 
about steam heat and tennis courts 
on the erstwhile supposedly primi- 
tive ranches of the West. Richard 
Dix, good actor, is the star. 


Soul Mates. Aileen Pringle is 
a leading lady for whom many dis- 
cerning persons can rouse little 
enthusiasm. Perhaps it is because 
she so often plays in poor pictures, 
this one for example. It is about 
an English girl who for conven- 
ience married an English peer, who 
finally won her love, honor, obe- 
dience. Elinor Glyn is the author. 


Infatuation. Titles are running 
badly this week. This is what 
they called Somerset Maugham’s 
Caesar’s Wife. It tells of an 
English minister to Egypt whose 
pretty wife fell in love with a pret- 
ty under-secretary. Corinne Griffith 
and Percy Marmont make it good 
enough. 


The Unguarded Hour. If you 
have forgotten what Milton Sills 
looks like, wait patiently at this 
one and you can find out. He 
strolls in very late as that fabulous 
creature, an ascetic Italian duke. 
But his arrival does little to help 
the piece, which is melo-amorous 
studio stuff and none too clever at 
that. Doris Kenyon is present as 
a somewhat simpering U. S. jazza- 
bel out on an ultimately successful 
coronet hunt. The header (out of 
a window) that wicked Count Stelio 
(Charles Beyer) takes is alleged ac- 
tually to have dislocated the actor’s 
neck, 
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Carmencita 


With a setting which represented 
plastically, with various unexpected 
levels and slopes, a Spanish inter- 
ior the like of which has yet to 
be seen in Spain, the Nemirovitch— 
Dantchenko Moscow opera troupe 
(TIME, Jan. 11) presented last week 
their version of Mérimée’s Carmen 
with a totally new Russian libretto 
and a totally new arrangement of 
the Bizet score. 

It was again evident that M. 
Nemirovitch—Dantchenko’s ““sing- 
ing actors” act much better than 
they sing. From a purely audi- 
tory viewpoint the performance was 
scarcely more than worth attending. 
The eye, however, was caught, held 
and delighted by the perfect ensem- 
ble pantomime of the chorus, which 
lolled and sat about at various 
levels throughout most of the pro- 
duction, and provided a sort of 
“visual accompaniment” to the ac- 
tion which centred about the main 
characters. 

Old guard opera-goers moaned, 
“Bizet’s score has been hacked, dis- 
membered, jumbled.” The rising 
generation hailed the piece as 
“Mérimée synthesized through Niet- 
zsche”—whatever they meant by 
that. 


Notes 


Ethel Leginska, in a _ velveteen 
dress, with a puff of wiry hair 
spreading a determined aureole 
around her pale face, appeared, 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra as pianist, conductor, 
composer. Critics agreed that her 
suite, “Six Nursery Rhymes for 
Soprano and Small Orchestra,” was 
amusing and adept; that the 85 
gentlemen of the orchestra con- 
ducted her, rather than she them; 
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that she is a brilliant pianist. 


For the third time this season, 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
gave an opera in English—Hum- 
perdinck’s MHiénsel and _ Gretel. 
Critics were unable to derive any 
new ideas about opera in English 
because the text was throughout the 
performance quite unintelligible. 
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In Manhattan 


Last week the New Society of 
Artists opened its seventh exhibi- 
tion in Manhattan. The place of 
honor was given to George W. Bel- 
lows’ unfamiliar War-piece, “The 
Massacre”—civilian figures huddled 
in a blur of terror before a firing 
squad. Stirling Calder, friend of 
Bellows, exhibited a _half-length 
portrait of the painter in bronze. 


Rebuff 


Women of social position often 
take up art. They devote them- 
selves to it as other women devote 
themselves to needlework, and it 
makes them happy. Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, as all the world 
knows, took up art some time ago, 
and took it up not at all as if it 
were cross-stitch. It became evi- 
dent that she had talent. Critics 


acclaimed her; debutantes pressed . 


her hand and murmured, “‘How fas- 
cinating—to dedicate your life to 
Art.” In the course of her extreme- 
ly active career she has received 
few rebuffs—but . last week one 
came her way. 

The city council of Providence, 
R. L., has for some time been look- 
ing for a design for a War Memo- 
rial. A sculptor named Pietro Mon- 
tana submitted one. The commit- 
tee liked it. Then Mrs. Whitney 
sent in hers, and the committee 
liked it better. Sculptor Montana 
was notified that his would not do 
after all. Mrs. Whitney was noti- 
fied that hers would probably be 
accepted. But certain members of 
the Rhode Island chapter of the 
Institute of Architects inspected 
Mrs. Whitney’s idea and found it 
“appalling.” They notified the me- 
morial committee that they thought 
that the monument was “of an 
architectural style entirely alien to 
our city and our tradition and... 
inappropriate. The site chosen for 
it is ...a corner lot....” Mrs. 
Whitney’s hopes fell. Sculptor Mon- 


tana went to work on a new opus 
~ be called. “The Supreme Sacri- 
ce. 


Sargent Notes 


Prominent persons flocked to the 
Metropolitan Museum, Manhattan, 
for the opening of a memorial 
exhibition of the paintings of John 
Singer Sargent—59 of his best oils, 
62 of the deft little water-color 
sketches that were his travel-notes 
on Spain, Italy, Switzerland. 


On the same day the Reinhardt 
Galleries announced that they had 
just sold Mr. Sargent’s portrait of 
Princess Demidov to Mrs. Edward 
D. Libbey, widow of the Toledo 
glass manufacturer, for $40,000. 


In London, the Royal Academy 
exhibition of Sargent’s work opened 
at Burlington House. U. S. tour- 
ists pointed their noses and their 
pencils at painting after painting, 
eager to point out the superiority 
of those borrowed from the U. S. to 
those owned in England. But alas, 
although 615 paintings were hung,, 
not a single one came from the 
U. S. “Why not?” tourists asked 
indignantly. “Why do you go out 
of your way to ignore the superb 
U. S. collections?” 

“Because,” answered W. R. M. 
Lamb, Secretary of the Academy, 
“we knew that the Sargent exhibi- 
tion in Boston* would make it im- 
possible for us to borrow any large 
number of works in possession of 
American owners. There are 300 
in that exhibition, but it hasn’t 
so many oils as we have. An 
American friend of Sargent who 
has seen the collection here re- 
marked on its magnificent bright- 
ness, which makes the American 
Sargents look drab. That’s because 
we have brilliant uniforms and bril- 
liant ceremonies.” 


If some disgruntled tourist should 
soak his catalogue in kerosene, light 
it and set fire to a picture, fanning 
the conflagration on until the flame, 
leaping from masterpiece to master- 
piece, kindled the whole collection 
and turned Burlington House first 
into an inferno and then into a pile 
of ashes, insurance companies would 
pay the owners of the pictures $3,- 
006,000. The portrait of Lord Bal- 
four, loaned by the Carlton Club, 
was alone insured for $100,000. 





*It closed Dec. 27. 
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Heat Waves? 


In Pittsburgh, the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers convened. Their presi- 
dent, Engineer S. E. Dibble, touched 
upon the heat of the future in a 
manner coolly prophetic: “It is no 
more improbable to broadcast heat 
waves than it was to broadcast 
sound waves.... The day is not 
far off when we shall see huge cen- 
tralized heating plants broadcast- 
ing heat to be utilized at far dis- 
tant points in homes, plants and of- 
fice buildings.” 





Burbank Reports 


Out in Santa Rosa, in Sonoma 
County, Calif., where Pacific breezes 
make days pleasant and _ nights 
chill, for 50 years Naturalist Lu- 
ther Burbank has been making 
a bit of desert bloom weirdly yet 
profitably. Since 1875 he has been 
on his experiment farm mating pis- 
tils to stamens in strange concubi- 
nage, getting sometimes a beautiful 
scion, sometimes a grotesque mon- 
grel, sometimes finding a futile 
barrenness. Last week, Naturalist 
Burbank was elated, greeted press- 
men with news of seven miracles of 
hybridization in plants. He report- 
ed a new camassia, blue tinted, ex- 
celling all others in beauty and 
ability to multiply; a rainbowteo- 
sinte, a giant corn that grows eight 
feet tall and produces 8 to 14 ears 
a stalk; a giant cactus-flowering 





L. BURBANK 
“It has been one of my best” 


zinnia, developed from the familiar 
plant; a hybrid of the torch lily, 
the tritoma, which will bloom pro- 
fusely in cold climates; an even 





more magnificent Shasta daisy than 
blooms at present; a new strain of 
giant asters of breath-taking fluffi- 
ness; and eight new gladioli. 
Luther Burbank, 76 years old, 
said to visitors at the year’s close: 
“IT can say that I am satisfied with 
my year’s work, for I must be sat- 
isfied. The year is done, and it has 
been one of my busiest. I have 


worked and -enjoyed every day of 
it. But I will go on with the. new 
year.” His recreations are botaniz- 
ing and music. 





Crippled Museum 


With William Beebe flashing ro- 
mantic reports of the Sargasso Sea 
and Galapagos, and Roy Chapman 
Andrews cabling accounts of ante- 
diluvian exhumations in Mon- 
golia, the American Museum of 
Natural History (New York City) 
was never more widely advertised 
than last year. There was_ the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee, which 
sent thousands of news-following 
New Yorkers and _ out-of-town 
visitors to stand at gaze before 
the evolutionary figures in the 
famed hall of the Age of Man. The 
Museum had 142,047 more visitors 
than in any previous year, 1,775,890 
in all. Its subscribing membership 
increased by 1,055 to a total of 
8,519. Its educational program 
reached 5,400,000 school children. 

But public interest is not always 
accompanied by commensurate pub- 
lic financial support. The Museum 
received $400,000 in cash and spec- 
imens last year from benefactors, 
which was more than in any prior 
year. Yet in making his annual 
report of the Museum’s affairs last 
week, President Henry Fairfield Os- 
born* was obliged to tell the trus- 
tees that the institution was finan- 
cially crippled. 

He said that an endowment of 
four millions would be necessary to 
conduct work on the present basis. 
Half a million annually would have 
to be forthcoming from New York 
City for education and maintenance 
($369,737 came forth in 1925). Ten 
millions would be necessary to keep 
ahead of costs and insure expan- 
sion. Already some field work had 





*Born at Fairfield, Conn., in 1857, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn was graduated in 1877 
from the College of New Jersey (which 
became Princeton University in 1896). He 
accompanied Princeton explorations in the 
Far West, studied anatomy and histology 
in Manhattan, biology in Britain with 
Balfour and Huxley (meeting Darwin 
there), taught at Princeton until 1890, 
when he was chosen curator of vertebrate 
paleontology by the Museum he now heads. 
He has prosecuted extensive fossil explora- 
tions for the Museum, discovering and iden- 
tifying many lost species (especially rep- 
tiles and pachyderms), and building up 
the largest collection of vertebrate fossils 
in the world. Among his best known 
books are From the Greeks to Darwin 
(1894) and The Earth Speaks to Bryan 
(1925). 
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perforce been abandoned; reports 
of costly expeditions had not been 
printed; endowment income had had 
to be diverted from scientific ends 
to meet salaries, rent; the trustees 
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HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
18th year 


had had to contribute $51,000 to 
balance the books without a deficit. 
New collections, though given, re- 
quire new attendants to care for 
them. Gifts of land from New 
York City require building funds. 
Privately-financed expeditions bring 
new throngs of spectators, letter- 
writers, question-askers to be cared 
for. 

Would the American Museum find 
enough funds for 1926 to keep 
abreast of Washington’s Smith- 
sonian Institution and Chicago’s 
Field Museum? The public hoped 
so, and scanning the museum’s list 
ea re-elections, guessed so. The 
ist: 

Henry Fairfield Osborn, President, 18th 
year. 

George F. Baker, Vice President, 3rd 
year. 

John Pierpont Morgan, Vice President, 
15th year. 

George F. Baker Jr., Treasurer, 5th 
year. 

. Paar R. Pyne, Secretary, 6th year. 


Alcoholic Leaves 


Many a poet has been tempted 
and won by the obvious comparison 
of an “expensive” or “four-bottle” 
nose with the glorious ruddy hues 
of autumn foliage. Last week Sci- 
ence stripped the thought of its 
poesy by proclaiming that the 
similitude has a chemical basis. Al- 
cohol, announced Chemist S. G. Hib- 
ben of the Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
is produced in leaves by a fermenta- 
tion that sets in when plants reach 
a eycle of life during which they 
reject sunlight regardless of the 
weather. 
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Lorenz’s Return 


Dr. Adolf Lorenz, ingenious 
Austrian orthopedist, came to the 
U. §S. four winters ago with a 
slick phrase, “bloodless surgery.” 
Last week 72-year-old Dr. Lorenz 
came again with “Enjoy all vices 
in moderation.” He came, he said, 
to note the progress of the cripples 
he treated in 1921-22 and possibly 
to operate on other cripples. 

Dr. Lorenz came in 1921 with 
his sons, Albert and Conrad, as 
assistants. His intentions were to 
reduce, in clinic, skeletal deformi- 
ties by manipulative surgery simi- 
lar to his operation in Chicago 19 
years before on Lolita Armour. He 
was world-famed for his technique; 
would do much good to some 
cripples; would attract medical and 
surgical students to his amphi- 
theatre, students who might later 
attend his Viennese clinics to his 
legitimate profit as a teacher. But 
the press took him up; touted him 
throughout the land; raised fond 
hopes in hearts of cripples every- 
where. These rushed to his free 
clinics. He was their Messiah. 
Back of his tired, wrinkled brow, 
back of his white beard and 
moustache, they saw only the kind- 
ly doctor. From overwork he al- 
most broke down. Then the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and other 
regular societies pitched on him, 
lambasted him, almost kept him 


from getting his license to prac- 


tice in New York. Already, in 
1902, Illinois had permitted him to 
practice. 

Now in salutation he advises 
U. S. folk to work, play, sleep, live 
in moderation. 


. . ° 


Two Kelloggs 


Two grown brothers took to 
scrapping a score or so years ago. 
They were quite alike, these two 
Kellogg boys, of Battle Creek, 
Mich.—both alert, energetic, far- 
seeing, both good publicists. One, 
John Harvey—Dr. John Harvey— 
had recently invented his famed 
ready-cooked flaked cereals as a 
new form of food. Both knew the 
huge money possibilities of the new 
idea. But they differed inalterably 
on the disposition of earnings. John 
Harvey, a young doctor full of al- 
truistic educational plans, consid- 
ered the private accumulation of 
such gains unethical. Not so, Bro- 
ther W. K. This one, foresaw 
for himself independent wealth, pri- 
vate estates, gentlemanly diversions. 
They went to court. For almost a 
guarter-million dollars Brother W. 
K. bought from Brother Dr. John 
Harvey the rights to commercialize 
certain flaked foods already devised. 
John Harvey Kellogg slapped the 
sum into the funds of his various 
educational works, for which he has 
become world famed. 





Dr. ADOLPH LORENZ 
“Enjoy vices in moderation” 


Last week the press brought 
news of Brother W. K. Kellogg out 
of the quietude of his life. He is 
Chairman of the Board of the Kel- 
logg Co., huge food-makers with a 
working capital in 1925 of $2,384,- 
527; successor of the old Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co.; owner of 
the Battle Creek Toasted Flake Co. 
of London, Ont.; builder in 1924 of 
a $400,000 plant in Battle Creek; 
owner of plants in London, Ont., 
and Sydney, Australia; recent buy- 
er of a plant of the Quaker Oats 
Co. and another of the Purity Oats 
Co.; owner of interests in the Kel- 
logg Co. of Great Britain. And he 
has an estate, out in California, 
near Pomona, where among other 
activities he breeds Arabian horses. 
Last week he was reported about to 
send an expedition to Arabia to 
bring back a herd of 9 to 15 horses, 
which he will attempt to reproduce 
in native strains. Through the ad- 
ministration of another Kellogg, 
Secretary of State Frank Billings 
Kellogg, he was arranging the 
safe-conduct of his party. 

Such private activities Brother 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg glances at 
in his quick, comprehending fashion, 
then looks aside to his medical, sur- 
gical, educational, inventive, pub- 
lishing and research organizations, 
of which he is the driving force. 

Some 63 years ago this small 
man, now stocky with his 73 years 
of alert living and thinking, was 
squatting, a puny, untutored boy, 
on the back stoop of his Battle 
Creek home. Chin cupped in hands, 
he was pondering on what to make 
of himself, and as the kaleidoscope 
of boyish day dreams passed across 
his fancy, he pictured himself 
standing in the open door of a 
schoolhouse, beckoning to enter a 
long file of dirty, unkempt children. 
This vision, he has said, “gave me 
the idea of my life work. I must 
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prepare to give a chance to chil- 
dren who had no chance.” 

This ideal of education and well- 

doing, as all the world knows, Dr. 
John Harvey Kellogg has followed 
with rare assiduity, with an amaz- 
ing versatility of means. The re- 
telling of these sounds like the 
staccato popping of a high speed 
motor. 
_ At 9 years he had had no school- 
ing because his parents, in Battle 
Creek, believed the world was about 
to come to an end and education 
therefore useless. But at 12, while 
the Civil War proceeded, he got a 
full winter’s schooling because a 
local printer-preacher persuaded the 
parents that “if the Lord was go- 
ing to come soon and end the world, 
He would be more pleased if He 
found the children in school.” At 
15 this boy, always on the jump, 
had been a broom maker, printer’s 
devil, practically editor of the local 
paper. Next year he was teaching 
school and attending Michigan State 
Normal College. A brother, study- 
ing medicine, suggested his doing 
likewise, against an earlier disin- 
clination. He got his M. D. from 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
(N. Y. University) in 1875. While 
studying in 1873, the old Battle 
Creek hydriatic establishment, a sort 
of water cure with a few patients, 
gave him the editorship of its house 
organ, Good Health Magazine. 
This the young student medic re- 
vamped, invigorated, has kept going 
until now it is called the oldest 
health magazine in existence. 

Just out of school he wrote 
Plain Facts, supposed to be the 
first of the long line of popular, yet 
sincere, books on sex facts. At the 
Philadelphia Centennial in 1876 he 
organized a health exhibit. A few 
months later the Battle Creek water 
cure put itself under his direction. 
He mused for a striking, descrip- 
tive name; created “sanitarium.’’* 

In 1879 he paused to marry her 
who was Ella E. Eaton, raised in 
Alfred Center, N. Y. Together 
this couple have taken into their 
home in Battle Creek 42 young- 
sters; of them have legally adopted 
13; have instructed all, and sent 
them to universities. 

In Battle Creek Dr. Kellogg once 
had an irritating patient, a woman 
who broke her false teeth on a 
piece of zwieback he had pre- 
scribed; wanted him to give her 
$10 for a new set. She irritated 
him into thinking up some twice- 
cooked food not so hard. Shortly, 
after letting his brain play with the 
idea, he boiled some whole wheat, 
ran the grains through a dough- 
rolling machine Mrs. Kellogg had 
in the kitchen; baked in the oven 
the flattened grains; got his first 
ready-cooked flaked cereal. (How- 
ever, this was not the first “break- 
fast food.”) This unintegrated bis- 
cuit was digestible, especially good 





*This New Latin word means an “es- 
tablishment to educate people how to keep 
well.” A “sanatorium” is an establishment 
for treating specific diseases or for applying 
particular remedies. 
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for certain ailments. He experi- 
mented with other grains; sold the 
rights to some processes to his 
brother. In all he has devised 60 
different forms of cereal, each of 
which he considers ideal for some 
human malaise. He even runs a 
little factory near his home where 
he turns-out what he wants. 

To return to his accomplishments, 
in 1893 at the Chicago World’s Fair 
he noted an inordinate number of 
“bummers” and down-and-outers. 
So he organized a mission, got it 
publicity, helped out the poor devils 
suffering from the prevalent panic. 
In Chicago too he organized a medi- 
cal school, whose students had to 
pledge themselves to practice, for 
five years after graduation, without 
fee or else as medical missionaries. 
This school is now merged with the 
University of Illinois. In 1902 his 
Battle Creek sanitarium was burned 
out. He rebuilt at once, going heav- 
ily into debt. 

From all his activities Dr. Kel- 
logg has perhaps earned more 
money than his wealthy brother. 
He gets $1,500 yearly for devising 
the “daily dozen” phonograph rec- 
ords; the money educates two girls. 
The royalties of his 20 books, from 
his many surgical inventions, the 
fees from some 15,000 surgical op- 
erations and 277,000 patients in the 


sanitarium, all his income except, 


a bare living have gone to sup- 
port his lifelong doctrine of “not 
doctoring, not surgery, but educa- 
tion.” He supports the Race Bet- 
terment Foundation, of which he is 
founder and president; the Battle 
Creek College which he created out 
of his sanitarium dietetic and nurs- 
ing classes. 

These things Dr. Kellogg tells 
you in his quiet, quick voice. His 
little white goatee flicks his sincerity 
at you; so too his gentle eyes back 
of his darkly rimmed spectacles. He 
likes, too, to recall how he was a 
.member of the Michigan State 
Board of Health under four govern- 
ors; that he is the oldest living 
member of the American Public 
Health Association; that he likes to 
do hard things for mental exercise. 


Machine 


Physiologists and physicians made 
no mockery of a new announcement 
last week by one Joe H. Pos, civil 
engineer of Portland, Ore., gradu- 
ate of the University of Zurich. 
He said he had constructed an 
“electric-radio” machine, that regu- 
lated blood pressure, whether high 
or low and he exhibited a _ box, 
like a radio receiving-set, of bulbs, 
coils, condensers, arms, doohickies, 
thingumbobs, gadgets, gimcracks. 
On top of the case are two brass 
arms, one of which constructor Pos 
points at the back of the patient’s 
head, the other at his stomach—that 
is, at the medulla and the solar 
plexus. On goes a current stepped 
to very high frequency. Patients 


“have reported no sensation of 
warmth, of cold; no sensation of 
any kind.” “There were no visible 
emanations nor was a photographic 
plate fogged when placed in front 
of the pointers.” Yet for four 
months various Portland physicians 
have posed patients before the ma- 
chine; have noticed blood pressure, 
in some cases flutter towards nor- 
mal; have wondered cautiously. 
Other physicians have studied their 
pressure charts; have noted that 
after the first change further varia- 
tion was negligible; have imputed 
changes to the resting posture of 
the patient before the apparatus 
and to his distraction from his ail- 
ments. 


Insanity 


Last year the Federal Census 
Bureau conducted the first compre- 
hensive study ever made of the 
prevalence of insanity in the U. S. 
From the data thus obtained, the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene prepared a report which, pub- 
lished last week, showed: 

1) That patients are entering in- 
stitutions for the insane faster than 
they are leaving them, which was 
taken to indicate, not an increase 
in mental diseases, but decreased 
reluctance on the part of patients 
to admit their ailments and receive 
early treatment. 

2) That modern psychology and 
medical science have already great- 
ly reduced mental disorder though 
“as a matter of fact, we are hard- 
ly using the invaluable and not 
inconsiderable new knowledge.” 





EDUCATION 


B. U. President 


Since tendering an honorable re- 
lease and a $5,000 honorarium to 
Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin that he 
might assume the presidency of 
his alma mater, DePauw Univer- 
sity, after a 13-year administration 
in Boston (TIME, Dec. 22, 1924), 
the trustees of Boston University 
have been casting about to refill 
the presidential chair over which 
they have dominion. Bishop Wil- 
liam F. Anderson, prelate of the 
Boston area of the Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church, has filled the chair 
pro tempore. 

Last week the trustees called an- 
other Methodist and he heard them 
and said he would go unto them. 
He was Dr. Daniel Lash Marsh of 
Pittsburgh, aged 45, alumnus of 
Northwestern University, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Chicago Univer- 
sity and Boston University. Or- 
dained in 1903, Dr. Marsh served 
seven years in small Pennsylvania 
towns until called to Sewickley, so- 
cially prominent suburb of Pitts- 
burgh. There he paid the church 
debt, multiplied the congregation. 





Within three years he was put at 
the head of Pittsburgh’s M. E. 
union, comprising 103 churches, He 
served with the Y. M. C. A, in 
France. He was made a member 
of his church’s highest lawmaking 
body, the General Conference. He 
edited the Pittsburgh Methodist 
and wrote The Challenge of Pitts- 
burgh, Tiny Tales of Modern Mir- 
acles, Regular Fellows, The Faith 
of the People’s Poet (the late 
James Whitcomb Riley, personal 
friend of Dr. Marsh). He preached 
to “capacity houses,” with hun- 
dreds being turned from his church 
door. 

Now, beginning next month, he 
will administer the affairs, so- 
cial, pedagogical and financial, of 
a city university with 12,000 stu- 
dents—a big job, but his bishop 
(Bishop Francis J. McConnell) said 
when he heard the news: “He is 
far and away the best executive 
in my area ... Dr. Marsh will suc- 
ceed.” 


Self-Examination 


For Boys. President Henry Louis 

Smith of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity was puzzled and depressed. 
He was contemplating the fact that, 
out of every 100 U. S. youngsters 
who start off in kindergarten, only 
four or five take high school di- 
plomas; and the further fact that 
of these young hopefuls, theoreti- 
cally a hand-picked lot, anywhere 
from 10 to 25 in 100 make a dismal 
botch of their freshman year at 
college. 
_ “This is an age of gasoline and 
jazz, of the movie and the radio, 
of the new woman and her liberty. 
...” Dr. Smith decided that col- 
lege matriculants simply are not 
fitted to live college life. They are, 
he could but conclude, just irrespon- 
sible, ill-licked cubs. They should 
examine themselves and try to ex- 
ert their faculties, not primarily 
upon problems in algebra and Greek 
roots, but upon manhood and the 
wise conduct of their lives. 

Last week Dr. Lewis addressed 
to U. S. boys who think of going 
to college a personal questionnaire, 
not to be answered in writing but 
in unspoken privacy. A few items 
that he felt should be on every 
sub-freshman’s college entrance 
self-examination paper: 

“Are you enough of a grown-up, 
well-bred man to carry through a 
gentleman’s daily personal routine 
without a word of advice or sug- 
gestion or command from any- 
body? 

“Do you, with reasonable regu- 
larity, go to bed at some fixed 
hour and rise punctually at some 
fixed time? 

“Have you formed the settled 
habit of personal cleanliness, with 
thoroughly washed hands and ears 
and head and body all the time, 
with clean linen and _ presentable 
clothes, with hair and shoes and 
nails properly cared for every day, 
with the habit of attending to your 
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At Last! 


THE NEW KENT EDITION 
OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


—twenty-six volumes at a saving of $140.75 
over the limited Autographed Sun Dial Edition 


OST bookish people have heard of the fa- 
mous Sun Dial Edition of Joseph Conrad. 

The great novelist autographed it, and wrote a 
special preface to each one of the twenty-four 
volumes. The sets sold for $175.75 each, and 735 
wealthy book-collectors paid a total sum of $129,- 


176.25 for this edition. 


The new Kent Edition, offered here, is printed 
from the same style and size of type as the Sun Dial 
Edition. It contains the same fascinating special 
prefaces by Conrad. It includes two additional 
volumes by Conrad, Suspense and Tales of Hearsay. 
But, instead of selling for $175.75 cash, like the 
autographed Sun Dial Edition, ils price is only 
$35.00 and even this sum may be paid in convenient 
small amounts, if desired. 


For those who want to own Conrad complete— 
and what intelligent book-lover does not—this 
is the best opportunity evér presented. 


‘**Romance Is Dead—Not Conrad’”’ 


The story of Conrad is one of the most amaz- 
ing in the annals of literature. He did not speak 
English until past twenty. He had never written 
a line before he was forty. Yet, the world’s most 
famous authors ultimately paid homage to him as 
the greatest of them all; his original manuscripts, 
at an auction before his death, sold for $110,998 
(probably no such tribute had ever been paid to 
an author while he was still alive); above all, 
thousands of intelligent people all over the world 
counted every story from him as an event. 


“Romance is dead now, not Conrad,” one wo- 
man wrote when she heard of his death. It ex- 
pressed beautifully how thousands felt about the 
passing of this great Master. 


The Secret of Conrad 


The secret of Conrad’s fascination lies, aoove 
all, in the exciting narratives he had to tell. No 
one could ever tell a story like Conrad, and no one 
has ever had such tales to tell. He himself had 
met these men he wrote about—the riffraff of the 
world thrown up in the mysterious East—outcasts, 


adventurers, sailors, rough traders, thieves, mur- 
derers. 


He had met, too, these strange and ever-be- 
witching women who move through his pages. 
They were real people, all of them; he knew their 
lives, their “stories.””. And what breathless narra- 
tives they are! “Such tales as men tell under the 
haunting stars”—that, in a phrase, typifies them. 


Sent for Examination 


One of the truest things ever said of Conrad was 
the comment of Gouverneur Morris. (It is among 
those in the panel at the right.) No one who pro- 
fesses to appreciate good literature can afford not to 
be familiar with every one of his great novels. 


If you do not as yet have Conrad among your 
books at home, this is an exceptional opportunity. 
The new Kent Edition—twenty-six volumes— 
will be sent to you for examination. Read some 
of Conrad’s own wonderful prefaces; above all, 
read some of hisstories. You will realize quickly 
why the world’s greatest writers acclaimed him as 
Master of them all. 

The publishers advise immediate acceptance of 
this offer, for at this popular price this edition is 
fast being exhausted. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Garden City Dept. C-471 New York 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Dept. C-471, Garden City, New York 


until the special price of $35.00 is paid. Cash discount 5%. 


References (or occupation) 


$60; payable $5.00 a month. 


prefaces. 






What Other 
Writers Think 
of Conrad: 


Those who haven’t 
read Conrad are not 
well read. 


—Gouverneur 
Morris 


Here, surely, if 
ever, is genius— 
— Hugh Walpole 


“The only writing of 
the last twelve years 
that will enrich the 
English language to 
any extent. 


—Galsworthy 


Here, at last, is a 
novelist who under- 
stands as the poets do. 

—Cyhristopher 
Morley 


In all his novels 
there is a harmony 
of tone absolutely 
orchestral in effect. 

—Joseph 
Hergesheimer 


There is no one like 
him; there is no one 
remotely like him. 


—H. L. Mencken 


To stand in a sum- 
mer-stifled, man- 
smelling city street 
and to feel suddenly 
a fresh salt wind from 
the far-off pastures of 
the sea—this is a sen- 
sation when one come 
upon a book by Joseph 
Conrad. 

—Mary Austin 


Within a wee 





Please send for my inspection the New Kent Edition of Joseph Conrad in 26 volumes that 
includes the complete works and also the specially written é ek 
agree to return the set, or else to send you $2.00 first payment and ONLY $3.00 A MONTH 
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he Check here if you want to inspect the rich half leather binding, and change terms to 
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laundry and knowing where your 
various personal belongings are? 

“Have you grown-up sense enough 
to take special care of your teeth? 

“Have you learned that the hu- 
man engine whese poisonous waste 
is not removed each day is on the 
road to an early breakdown? 

“Have you,” meant Dr. Smith, 
“vet got sense enough to come in out 
of the rain without a yank from 


your mamma’s apronstrings?” 


For Bowdoin. Bowdoin College 
has become introspective of its own 
accord. President Kenneth C. M. 
Sills and his faculty are not com- 
placent about the present char- 
acter of their institution. They are 
looking ahead. They have adopted 
a program of self-analysis for the 
institution to follow and evolved a 
ten-year plan of popular reforms. 
Alumni, faculty and undergradu- 
ate committees are in action. Last 
week the undergraduates made pub- 
lic some answers they had given to 
88 questions of their own devising. 

Such performances, wherever 
conducted, seldom bring anything 
startling to light. They would 
never be held if there was any 
likelihood of a grave discovery. The 
undergraduate critic has had no 
working knowledge of any college 
other than his own (save in ex- 
ceptional cases like the report of 
the student committee at Dart- 
mouth [Trme, Aug. 4, 1924], which 
very intelligently visited other insti- 
tutions), and even of his own college 
the undergraduate critic has but an 
imperfect, close-range conception. 

The Bowdoin undergraduate ques- 
tions and answers were of the fol- 
lowing order: 

“Do you think Bowdoin stresses 
her past too much?” Ans, “Yes— 
and no.” 

“Did Logic improve your reason- 
ing?” Ans. “NO!” 

“Should athletic coaches be on a 
parity with professors?” Ans. 
re.” 

“Which is the higher honor—a 
‘B’ [athletic insignia] or a P. B. K. 
[scholastic honor]?” Ans. [Tradi- 
tional at all colleges, doubtless 
honest.] “P. B. K.” 

“What new courses would you 
suggest?” Ans. “Journalism 
Biblical Literature, Ancient History, 
Modern Literature, Practical Busi- 
ness.” 


Class of °56 


Two years ago, on his 89th birth- 
day, Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
Yale ’56, received an_ invitation 
from fellow Elis of the class of 
’89 to join their number, be their 
brother, attend their class reunions 
as adopted patriarch. Mr. Depew 
accepted this “beautiful and wel- 
come hospitality.” 

Mr. Depew is distinguished. Law- 
yer, politician, public and _post- 
prandial orator, he has seen many 





© Keystone 


C. M. DEPEW 
«  .. and a banquet hall for our 


dinner” 


years full of service and honor. 
And the class of ’89 is a dis- 
tinguished class in its own right, 
patriarch or none. Of its 120 mem- 
bers, there were at one-and-the 
same-time 17 occupying seats on 
benches of the judiciary. It has 
contributed 27 district attorneys and 
corporation counsels to our legal 
aristocracy. Lately it has styled 
itself “famous class’”* without fear 
of contradiction. 

Thus the consociation of Mr. De- 
pew and the class of ’89 might have 
seemed simply a flocking of like- 
feathered birds but for a letter 
written last week by Mr. Depew to 
his new brethren on the occasion of 
their annual dinner in Manhattan. 
This letter gave the impression that 
’s9 had had a secondary motive, 
akin to the kindly one that actuates 
hospitable neighbors who invite a 
lonely widower to. share _ their 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

Mr. Depew wrote: 

The proprietor of the Taft Hotel, New 


Haven, wrote to me that this was a 
decennial year for my class of °56, and 
he would be glad to reserve rooms for the 
members of the class, and a banquet hall 
for our dinner. I answered that there 


were only two of us living and only one 
who might come. 

On my 89th birthday the class of ’89 
made me a member. It was a_ beautiful 
and most welcome hospitality. It is re- 
newing my youth; it takes 33 years off 
from my age and associates me with the 


*Some of its more potent members: 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Chicago printer; 
George P. Douglas, Minneapolis lawyer; 


Joseph R. Ensign, Simsbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer; Samuel H. Fisher, Manhattan 
lawyer; John R. Galt, Hawaiian banker; 
Edward J. Gavegan, New York Supreme 
Court Judge; Robert L. Luce, Manhattan 
lawyer; Edward L. Parsons, San Francisco 
bishop; Charles C. Paulding, Manhattan 
railroad lawyer and nephew of Mr. Depew; 
Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania Governor ; 
Robert Treat Platt, Portland (Ore.) law- 
yer; James Gamble Rogers, Manhattan arch- 
itect; Charles H. Sherrill, Manhattan law- 
yer; George W. Woodruff, Pennsylvania 
Attorney General. 


— and vigorous maturity of the class 
of ’89. 

Dr. Faust sold himself to the devil to 
gain the results, and the use he made of it 
sent him to Hell. But the inspiration and 
joy of camaraderie with the class of ’89 
is the full realization of the Yale spirit. 

Fraternally, 
(Signed) CHauNncey M. Derew 

Unfortunately this letter ap- 
peared in public print—unfortun- 
ately, because in it Mr. Depew was 
guilty of a most uncharacteristic 
error that might well have injured 
the feelings of three persons; un- 
fortunately, because the three per- 
sons had grounds for regret on two 
accounts; unfortunately, because 
the three persons were all class- 
mates of Mr. Depew in ’56, two the 
existence of whom Mr. Depew had 
patently forgotten or overlooked. 

In failing to state which of his 
classmates he did recall, Mr. Depew 
left each of the three prey to the 
impression that Mr. Depew knew 
him for a living man no longer. 
And to each of the three it was 
quite apparent that Mr. Depew had 
lost his heart, if he had not sold 
his soul, to healthily, vigorously 
mature ’89, So that even were a 
’b6 reunion patched up after all, 
they could hardly hope to find their 
old classmate the contented, whole- 
hearted companion of years gone by. 

But Mr. Depew’s three living 
classmates made no public plaint or 
protest. They may have pondered 
wistfully the oblivion which time 
brings to all men. They may have 
reflected sadly, “And some day even 
Chauncey will have been forgotten.” 
They may have wondered which of 
them would outlive the others, per- 
haps to be chaired around Yale 
Field mid cheers and bunting as 
Oldest Living Graduate. At all 
events, in their three corners of the 
country, Mr. Depew’s three living 
classmates held their aged peace, 
They were: Dr. Virgil M. Dow, re- 
tired medico of New Haven, Conn.; 
James L. Rackleff, lawyer of Port- 
land, Me.; and Nathan L. Hazen, 
agriculturalist of Philo, Ill., who, 
though he discontinued his studies 
at the end of his first year of Yale, 
still remembers. ... 


The Great Trial 


It is six months since a_ shy, 
blond young schoolman, of mod- 
erate intelligence and average per- 
sonality, achieved international 
fame by getting himself convicted 
by the righteous state of Tennes- 
see of having “taught evolution” 
out of school books approved by 
that state’s educational authorities. 
It is six months since lavender- 
gallused Clarence Darrow hunched 
his shoulders, thrust his jaw and 
tortured the late William Jennings 
Bryan with satiric court-room 
questions about his faith in Holy 


Writ. Six months since pamphlet- 
scattering mountebanks, itinerant 
fanatics, land-sharks, pickpockets 


and cheap-johnny “scientists” jos- 
tled in the steaming streets of lit- 
tle Dayton, Tenn. Six months 
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An atlas is as much a neces- 
sity in home or office as a 
dictionary. Rand M‘Nally 
Atlases range in price and 
scope from the little thirty- 
five cent General Atlas to the 
$8.50 International Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference 
book of geographical 
information, with valuable 
indices and accurate maps. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 
Rand M‘Nally Maps 
for every purpose 
School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 


Population Maps City Guide Maps 
Special maps to order 


Why men have risked their lives 


tomap Alaska 


) Sg MCNally & Company needed a 
map of Alaska. At first it seemed 
that such a map could never be. Snow, 
ice, high mountains, intense cold and 
unendurable hardships were thought 
forever in the way. 

Yet Rand M¢€Nally & Company have 
made a map of Alaska, a map so ac- 
curate and serviceable that it has been 
unhesitatingly adopted everywhere. 


To make this map three men had to 
risk their lives over a period of two 
and a half years. New methods had to 
be devised, at enormous cost. Ordinary 
map-making methods would not do. 

But Rand M¢€Nally & Company had 
to have this map because the making 
of maps is their business. 

As Map Headquarters, they feel 
obliged to furnish every kind of map 
for every imaginable purpose. 

And their service was not com- 
plete until they had mapped Alaska. 


Maps are a universal need. If you are 
a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand M¢Nally 
business map systems will keep you in 
touch with your market. 


_If you are a commercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps show every place that hasaname, 
with exact information to help you. 


If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand M€Nally Official Auto Road 
Maps to plan your tours and to guide 
you as you drive. 

If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand M¢Nally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to give you a better idea of the world 
you live in. 


Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at all leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or from us. 


IRanp MENALLY & GOoMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. A-187 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 





since the nation’s press bawled 
daily headlines about a_ classic 
struggle between Reason and Re- 
ligion, Brains and Bigotry, Science 
and Superstition. 

Teacher John Thomas Scopes re- 
mains convicted. The “classic 
struggle” has been permitted, by 
its erstwhile. foam-mouthed parti- 
sans on both sides, to dwindle into 
obscurity. The anti-evolution law 
stands in Tennessee, but, satisfied 
with their momentarily magnificent 
gesticulations, the evolutionist news- 
papers no longer keep bright the 
diadem of obloquy with which they 
crowned that state. 

Last week Teacher Scopes’ law- 
yers filed with the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee a brief appealing his 
conviction. It outlined the final 
argument in the case. It tried to 
contest the issue which the pros- 
ecution first raised and then eluded 
in the first trial—the religious 
issue. It endeavored not only to 
reverse Teacher Scopes’ judgment 
but to overthrow the Tennessee 
anti-evolution law, which latter was 
the original purpose of Scopes and 
his defenders, together with the 
vaguer purpose of educating the 
public upon the fact of evolution. 

The country’s leading newspaper, 
the New York Times, published 
its account of the Scopes appeal 
on page 6. In Lawyer Darrow’s 
home town the Chicago Tribune 
published it on page 18. The New 





York Herald Tribune found space 
on page 13. None thought the 
matter worthy of editorial men- 
tion. Thus passes the glorious 
news of the world. 

Signed by nine lawyers ending 
up with Arthur Garfield Hays, 
from whose Manhattan office it 
went forth, the advance document 
of what will be argued next month 
at Nashville set forth the follow- 
ing points: 

1) The anti-evolution statute 
makes fundamentalism an_ estab- 
lished religion in Tennessee; it is 
therefore unconstitutional. 

2) It is unreasonable, and 
therefore exceeds the police power 
of the state, which is unconstitu- 
tional. 

8) It is a statute discrimina- 
tory against non-fundamentalist 
teachers, who may not honestly 
teach biology if required to credit 
the Biblical account of the creation. 

4) It is an indefinite statute, 
giving the Bible as a_ standard 
but failing to distinguish amone 
the numerows versions of the Bible. 

5) The verb employed in the 
statute, “to teach,” is susceptible 
of many interpretations. 

The brief cited statesmen from 
Thomas Jefferson (who wrote re- 
ligious liberty into the constitution 
of Virginia) to President Coolidge 
(who besought tolerance in re- 
ligion when he _ addressed’ the 
American Legion this fall in 


Omaha). It referred to Lawyer 
Bryan’s insistence that the only 
real issue of the trial was a re- 
ligious one, and his insistence that 
literal interpretation of the Bible 
was the religion he and his col- 
leagues were championing. It re- 
duced to absurdity the notion of 
setting up the Bible as an educa- 
tional criterion, in this fashion: 

“Is my geography correct? Look 
to the Bible, because we cannot 
teach anything contrary thereto. 
And yet, when the Bible was writ- 
ten, very little of the world was 
discovered. Is my astronomy cor- 
rect? Look to the Bible. And 
yet, the Bible was written before 
the invention of the telescope. Is 
my geology correct? Is my biology 
correct? Look to the Bible... . 
If perchance the majority some- 
where should not be a Christian 
majority, the Koran or the Book 
of Mormon or any other might 
equally well be set up as a stand- 
ard of truth, knowledge and sci- 
entific learning.” 


At Capital University 


“Lend me ten bucks, Joe.” 

“Sure, Speed.” 

Two months later, in the same 
college dormitory: 

“Say—er—Speed, haven’t got 
those ten sockos, have yuh?” 

“Sorriernell, Joe. Can’t do it yet. 
I’m still flat, punctured, blown-out, 





MIDNIGHT JANUARY 29 


1) Why is TIME just as important for boys and girls as it is for fully 





grown men and women? 


2) Why do boys and girls like to read TIME? 


Boys and Girls! Fathers and Mothers! Pro- 
fessors and Teachers! You have ideas on both these 
questions. You can express them. You will express 
them sometime. 

Then put your ideas into the form of a letter now. 
You may be one of two people to receive a $100 cash 
prize! Or, you may be one of the thirty-four people 
to receive smaller cash prizes! 


THE PRIZES ARE: 


FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS 


One First Prize $100.00 
One Second Prize 50.00 
One Third Prize 25.00 
Five Fourth Prizes 10.00 (each) 
Ten Fifth Prizes 5.00 (each) 
FOR BOYS, GIRLS 
One First Prize $100.00 
One Second Prize 50.00 
One Third Prize 25.00 
Five Fourth Prizes 10.00 (each) 
Ten Fifth Prizes 5.00 (each) 


The contest has been extended to midnight, 
January 29. You have only two weeks more. 


We expect only a few hundred letters, because 
comparatively few boys and girls will know about 
these prizes. So it is almost certain you have a better 
chance to win one of these prizes than any other prize 
you ever heard of. Seize the opportunity! 


CONDITIONS 
PARENTS, TEACHERS 


1) Letters may be any length but preferably between 200 ana 
500 words. 

Any person not employed by TIME who is a parent or a 
teacher on January 29, 1926, is eligible. 


tw 


3) Only Parents and teachers are invited to compete. Conse- 
quently a statement to the effect that the author is a parent 
or teacher must accompany each letter. 

4) Contest closes midnight, January 29, and announcement 
of award will be made in the February 8 issue of TIME. 

5) The judges will be announced later. 


6) Address your letters to: Education Editor, c/o TIME, 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOYS, GIRLS 

1) Letters may be any length but preferably between 200 and 

500 words. 

Any boy or girl who will be under 19 years of age on January 

29, 1926, is eligible. 

3) The age of the author of each letter will be taken into account 
in judging the letter. Consequently, the age of each author 
must accompany each letter and must be vouched for by 
parent or guardian. ; 

4) Contest closes midnight, January 29, and announcement 
of award will be made in the.February 8 issue of TIME. 

5) The judges will be announced later. 

6) Address your letters to: Education Editor, c/o TIME, 

25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WRITE YOUR LETTER TODAY 
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busted, broke. No slim blue litera- 
ture from the Big Squeeze.” 

Three months later: 

“Say—er—Speed, can you—” 

“Sorriernell, Joe. ey Sate 

And Joe hates to dun Speed. 
Speed is his friend, his good old 
boy friend, perhaps his fraternity 
brother. The thing goes on. Per- 
haps Speed never pays him back. 
Ten dollars isn’t much, but it’s the 
principle of the thing. And some- 
times these informal loans involve 
real principal. Then Speed and 
Joe, once good friends, reach a 
snarling estrangement. One calls 
the other “tightwad,” “usurer”; “is 
himself called “dead beat,” “spong- 
er,” “crook,” “bummer.” 

Now if Speed ever does have 
money of his own, he is most like- 
ly to have it when he gets back to 
college after Christmas. With this 
in mind, to protect his 500 poten- 
tial Joes and Speeds from one an- 
other and themselves, President Ot- 
to Mees of Capital University (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio) designated one day 
last week as a holiday. It is to 
appear in the college calendar an- 
nually hereafter, the first Friday 
after Christmas vacation. On it 
the students will be expected to 
pay their debts, collect their loans, 
among themselves. The edict on 
this “Debt Limitations Day” made 
no mention of worried druggists, 
gasoline venders, mournflul hash- 
housekeepers, candy men, _laun- 
dresses, Smoke Shoppe proprietors, 
collegiate outfitters. 





“MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Rescue 


On Welfare Island (off Manhat- 
tan), one Rev. Joseph J. McGowan 
saw a victim of sleeping sickness, 
one Amiel Schul, jump into the 
East River. The priest gave his 
spectacles to a young man who 
volunteered to guard them, tore off 
his overcoat, leaped into the water, 
saved the life of the gurgitating 
Schul. On shore, surrounded by 
congratulators, he looked around 
for his glasses. They had been 
stolen, 


Wager 


In Norwalk, Conn., one Joseph 
Beres, restaurant proprietor, went 
out duck shooting with a buddy. 
All day they crouched in a blind. 
Few ducks came their way. Pro- 
prietor Beres grew restless, racked 
his brains for diversion, hit upon 
a scheme. Taking a 50-cent piece 
out of his pocket, he said to his 
friend, “If you can shoot it out 
of my hand, it’s yours.” After 
some wrangling, the details of the 
wager were satisfactorily arranged. 
Mr. Beres took his place, holding 
the 50c aloft between thumb and 
forefinger. His friend put a shell 
in his shotgun, drew a careful bead. 
Pow! went the gun. The coin, 
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Summer, M: ystery and Morocco 
Only ‘Nine Days from “New York 


ONG centuries past, swarthy tribes 
Jt fren esse through the trackless 
desert down to today. And, under the 
star dusted canopy of the Sahara, they still 
pitch their striped tents. Too, there was 
a great teacher who told of Allah. Now, 
many mosques, exquisitely decorated, 
point their slender minarets upward 
into the Mussulmans’ heaven. 


It’s North Africa of a thousand years 


ago...andtoday! Itisperpetual summer- 
time. ..an exotic story in vivid colors 


held together by thousands of miles of 
macadam highwayand 31 famous Trans- 
atlantique hotels. 


Season from October until May 


Six days from America to Europe on a 
French Liner. No transferring to tenders 
at Havre. Three hours on a special boat 
train to Paris. Overnight, the Riviera. 
And but little more than a day distant... 
at the far end of “the longest gangplank 


in the world”... the past lives again. 


French Line 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique’ 


19 State Street ’ 
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Write for Booklet ‘Across North Africa” By Rosita Forbes 


, New York City 
a 
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Offices and agencies in principal cities of 
United States, Europe and Canada or 
ask any travel or tourist agency. 








This derby 
will do it 


AVE you seen 

the new Knox 
derby? It’s flexible— 
crisply proportioned 
and correctly styled— 
with a suave grace that 
willadd to your every- 
day clothes the im- 


peccable smartness of 
your formal attire. 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


CAcross the Atlantic 





FRANCE 


ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 


HE Joint Service of the United Amer- 

ican Lines and Hamburg-American Line 
maintains a splendid fleet of steamers sailing 
between American and European ports: 
The RESOLUTE and RELIANCE, re- 
nowned cruising ships, exceedingly popular 
with summer tourists to Europe—the 
DEUTSCHLAND, ALBERT BALLIN and 
HAMBURG (new), famous for their steadi- 
ness, even in the heaviest seas—the CLEVE- 
LAND, WESTPHALIA andTHURINGIA, 
popular one-class cabin boats. On all these 
steamers, the traveller finds that outstanding 
quality of service and food, which has been 
famous for seventy-five years. The accom- 
modations are comfortable and luxurious. 
The people are congenial; a crossing is always 
a gala occasion. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) Joint Service with 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-39 Broadway, N. Y. 177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
131 State St., Boston 230 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
574 Market St., San Francisco 
or local steamship and tourist agents 
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dented by dozens of buckshot, ca- 
reered away. ... With it went the 
end of Proprietor Beres’ thumb. 


Bandits 


“Take off your pants!” 

A bandit with a revolver in each 
hand was addressing the patrons of 
a cheap Manhattan “lunchroom.” 

“Line them up on the rear wall,” 
he added to one of four assistants. 
Soon the diners, shivering and 
ashamed, their skinny, ponderous or 
hirsute legs exposed to the gaze of 
the facetious bandits, stood along 
one end of the restaurant. The 
robbers searched their “pants” for 
valuables, extracted a total of $400. 
One of them devoted an idle mo- 
ment to robbing the cigar counter. 

“Here,” he suggested genially, 
passing a handful of cigars to the 
stark-legged captives, “you might 
as well smoke while you’re wait- 
ing.” the unhappy patrons obedi- 
ently puffed, while the bandits 
made their escape. 


Gallant Collector 


One Captain J. D. Dickson runs 
a “collection service” in San Diego, 
Calif., and he sends out through 
the mails advertisements, not of his 
business, but of chivalry. “Why,” 
he asked last week, “is there less 
chivalry in man today than yester- 
day? I hold as inviolable: 

If you go into a “lift,” 
Lift your “topper,” 
Be polite, 
Like your grandpop and your pop- 
per. 
No matter if the dame 
Is a “wild one” or a “tame,” 
Lift you “dicer” just the 
same, 


Lime, Mortar 


In the Bronx, New York City, 
Paul Duminuco, boss plasterer, 
strode through the echoing white 
chambers of a new building ex- 
amining work of his underlings 
whose $4,500 payroll he carried in 
a satchel. As he clumped about on 
the third floor, strong hands seized 
him from behind, tore the satchel 
from his grasp, bound his wrists 
with wire. Cruel hands sloshed wet 
quicklime into his eyes, jammed wet 
mortar into his protesting mouth, 
flung him into a closet with his 
eyeballs sizzling, his teeth and 
tongue fast setting into their mor- 
tar plug. Some hours later, 
Joe, laborer, rescued, doctors re- 
vived poor Plasterer Duminuco. 


Cosmopolite 


In Manhattan, one Yervant H. 
Iskender, Turkish-Armenian, offered 
“world citizenship” to persons of 
any creed and nationality whatever; 
explained that he intended to unite 
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all English-speaking peoples, which 
would educate all other peoples, 
which would forthwith unite with 
their teachers in a world-state gov- 
erned by representatives of the 
composite language-states ; explained 
that he had found his plan practic- 
able in every country on earth, which 
it had taken him twelve years to 
visit; explained that he had started 
the last war, giving Germany his 
Idea, which Germany mismanaged; 
explained, furthermore, that mem- 
bership in “World Citizenship, Inc.” 
was selling at $5, for which world 
citizens would receive a silver badge 
(or celluloid, at 15¢c) and* a pam- 
phlet explaining everything as ap- 
proved by “A Few Supporters and 
Sympathizers of Note”: the late 
Woodrow Wilson, the Kings of 
Belgium, Italy and Spain, the Presi- 
dents of Colombia and Peru. 





AERONAUTICS 





Maiden 


Powdery snowflakes whispered 
down through the dusk. The wind 
drowsed. Out of a cavernous shed 
on a field in Belleville, Ill, a great 
grey shape slid out of lurking and 
moved off through the gathering 
night, purring a basso profundo 
that swelled to a dull roar as a 
white eye and a red in the crea- 
ture’s belly were seen to‘rise from 
the earth, twinkle slowly higher 
and disappear. 


An hour later the shape returned 
to the field, gliding softly down 
through the twinkling myriads of 
snow. The creature’s masters left 
their perches beneath her helium- 
filled belly. They reported that 
their charge, the RS-1, sole semi- 
rigid* dirigible in the U. S. and 
largest in the world, had conducted 
herself most gracefully on _ her 
frost-christened maiden flight. Aloft 
there had been an eleven-mile wind, 
through which she had glided at 
40 m. p. h. in steady circles over 
her abode. 


Among U. S. dirigibles the RS-1 
is second in size only to the Los 
Angeles.+ She is 282 ft. long with 
capacity for 719,000 cu. ft. of gas. 
Four 300-h. p. Liberty motors pro- 
pel her. She belongs to the U. S. 
Army; was built in Akron, Ohio, 


by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





*Non-rigid airships (balloons) are con- 
structed with no metal framework in the 
gas-bag save a ring at the bottom to 
which fabric, valves and passenger basket 
are attached. The’ semi-rigid dirigible 
(“blimp”) employs a keel or spine of 
structural metal usually aluminum, to stif- 
fen the under side of the envelope, support 
cabins, motors, crew. The rigid (Zeppelin) 
type of ship has a complete skeleton of 
struts and girders, with hoops articulated 
laterally inside its spine and ribs to form 
separate gas chambers when covered with 
fabric inside as well as out. 


+The Los Angeles, length 654 ft., has a 
capacity of 2,500,000 cu. ft. The Shenan- 
doah, wrecked last summer, was 680 ft. 
long; capacity 2,150,000 cu. ft. 
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Big News 


It would be far-fetched to de- 
scribe as fights such events as the 


solar eclipse, the President’s in- 
auguration, the income tax publici- 
ty; but the element of strife is more 
or less discoverable in the follow- 
ing: 

The Shenandoah disaster 

Floyd Collins entombed at Cave City 

Gunnar Kasson’s race to Nome 

The coal strike 

The Caillaux mission 

The Rhinelander case 

Gerald Chapman 

Amundsen’s attempted dash to the Pole 

Colonel Mitchell’s attack on the Army 

and Navy 

The Karolyi case 

Red Grange 

Locarno 

Tammany’s defeat of Hylan 

Paavo Nurmi 

The oil reserves 

The fight over Charles B. Warren 


The Italian debt negotiations 
The PN-9—No. 1, disabled off Hawaii 


Those were—according to three 
metropolitan news editors and to 
Charles Merz, writer for the New 
Republic—the outstanding or “big 
news” stories for 1925, with 
the Scopes trial at Dayton in a class 
by itself as biggest story of all. 


‘Having tabulated, the New Republic 


writer then deduced as _ prime 
dogma of U. S. journalism that 
the public likes a fight. “There is 
not much out of which to make a 
story in a love feast.” 


De Blowitz 


Just 100 years ago a babe wtih 
an enormous head and wide, star- 
ing eyes was born at the Chateau 
de Blowitz, near Pilsen, Bohemia. 
Half a century later one Henri 
Stephan de Blowitz, jack of all 
trades, paunchy ne’er-do-well, 
sought the Paris office of the famed 
London Times and _ audaciously 
asked for a job, although he ad- 
mitted that he had never written a 
line of news in all his wastrel life. 

He was given a fortnight’s trial. 
Everyone laughed at his huge head, 
his flamboyant whiskers, his enor- 
mous white cravat—at what was 
later called his “Blowitzerie.” 

His fortnight’s trial with the 
Times lengthened into 30 years. 
Almost at once he leaped into the 
first rank of correspondents by his 
incredible power of wheedling se- 
crets out of whoever happened to 
know them. If only the gods knew, 
it seemed as if they whispered to 











Bedridden 

because of 
infected 
teeth 


Scientific research often traces rheu- 
matism, heart disease, kidney trouble, 
even insanity and death, to bad 
teeth. Doesn’t that prove the im- 
portance of preventive measures? 


SE COLGATE’S. 


The recommendation of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream which you get both 
from your dentist and your 
druggist, is something more 
than mere casual endorse- 
ment, 


These men know—and 
when they recommend Col- 
gate’s their endorsement is 
unbiased and professional. It 
is significant that, in the face 







Look for this new 
salesgirl at your # 
dealer's 


cmerse 


‘ COLGATES 


COLGATE 'S 


of allsorts of “‘cure-all” 
claims and wonder-working 
promises, more professional 
men endorse Colgate’s than 
they do any other dentifrice. 


Colgate’s is the modern denti- 
frice. It cleans your teeth 


safely and thoroughly. It re- 
moves causes of tooth decay. 
Thus it helps prevent tooth 


trouble, protects your health 
and safeguards the attractive- 


ness of your smile. 


aN Large tube 25c. 
On sale 


everywhere 
A 


ae 


RIBBON DENTAL CREA 


“nil 












N 
Addres 


4 Special 
Trial Tube Offer 


COLGATE & CO , Dept. 658 

581 Fifth Ave., New York City 

I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me a 
generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 











This Offer Good Only in U.S, A. 
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De Blowitz. As a tribute to his 
genius, the Times placed at his dis- 
posal the first exclusive cable wire 
ever leased by a newspaper. To 
this day the “beats” which he 
scored are unrivaled. 

In 1878 Bismarck was extremely 
anxious that the text of the Treaty 
of Berlin should remain secret until 
the last possible moment. Months 
in advance De Blowitz had set to 
work to gain an ascendancy over 
one of the Iron Chancellor’s secre- 
taries. The secretary placed the 
information which De Blowitz de- 
sired in the lining of his own hat, 
and each day the rotund corre- 
pondent sought and found what he 
wanted in the dark check-room of 
the restaurant at which he and the 
secretary dined—carefully apart. It 
is history that the Times secured 
a “beat” over every other news- 
paper in the world by printing the 
Treaty of Berlin on the very day 
when it was signed. 

Such exploits rightly call for com- 
memoration. A fortnight ago the 
London Times devoted two columns 
to an article celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of De Blowitz’s birth. 


Obituaries 


Newspaper men great in their 
profession are often practically un- 
known to the general public. The 
triumphs, the beliefs, the eccen- 
tricities of this or that famous 
editor will expand into a legend 
or harden into a tradition within 
the confines of the trade itself, 
and yet the man himself will re- 
main for those who read his publi- 
cation merely a phantom, a dim 
portentous name one seems to have 
heard before. Very few of the 
many million people who read last 
month the various obituaries of 
Frank A. Munsey, grocery million- 
- aire and newspaper owner, had any 
definite idea of the late Mr. Mun- 
sey’s personality. A famed man 
was. dead. His obituary would 
therefore be a decorous arrange- 
ment of time-worn slugs: “Mourned 
by his employes . . . his lofty ideal- 
ism... the inspiration of those. 
... He rose from humble begin- 
nings to... splendid leadership 

. associates filled the church 
...-” De mortuis, nil nisi bonum. 
The people who skip obituaries 
skipped Mr. Munsey’s; the people 
who read _ obituaries read _ his 
through to the end, though some- 
times puzzling sentences made 
them stare hard to make sure they 
had read them _ correctly—sen- 
tences that seemed to say one 
thing but might—well, that might 
be taken as saying another. 

It remained for William A\l- 
len White in the Emporia Gazette 
to say aloud, in curt, furious 
English, what so many others were 
trying to hint. His obituary of 
Mr. Munsey follows, complete: 

“Frank Munsey, the great pub- 
lisher, is dead. 

“Frank Munsey contributed to 








WILLIAM A. WHITE 


“Frank Munsey, the great publisher, 
is dead,” 


the journalism of his day the talent 
of a meat packer, the morals of a 
money changer and the manners of 
an undertaker. He and his kind 
have about succeeded in transform- 
ing a once noble profession into 
an 8% security. 

“May he rest in trust!” 

The New Republic said: 

“Not everyone would state the 
case as vigorously as does William 
Allen White; but his main judg- 
ment is one with which we feel 
most journalists who had had an 
opportunity for watching the ca- 
reer of Mr. Munsey closely will 
agree,” 


New Magazine 


Philadelphians laid out 25¢c and 
purchased The Philadelphian. Open- 
ing this new monthly, a Philadel- 
phianization of the weekly New 
Yorker, they discovered a descrip- 
tion of the magazine by its editors 
which gave cause for alarm: “An 
entertainment ... just a big, good- 
natured thurible.”* 

“Turrible thurible!” muttered the 
Philadelphians. All they had got 
for their quarter was an unprom- 
sing variant of Vanity Fair, with 
faithful reference to Michael Arlen} 
in each of the first three leading 
articles, scattered mentions of Man- 
hattan dramatic critics and their 
gathering place (the Hotel Algon- 
quin), a theatre page by Ruth Hale, 
etc., etc. 


*Censer (for incense). 


tAnglo - Armenian novelist - playwright 
lately lioni--d, enriched, by Manhattan. 
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Baseball. Slipping 


Hard upon the heels of a report 
that baseball, “The Great Ameri- 
can Game,” is widely popular in 
Japan (TIME, Jan. 11), comes an- 
other report, that baseball is no 
longer “The Great American 


cago found it out. He made a sur- 
vey of baseball for the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation. He 
questioned 10,000 athletic directors 
of elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, welfare organizations; 
questioned sporting editors, coaches, 
sporting-goods manufacturers, and 
the Young Idea itself. He found 
that little Tatterbreeches of the 


fifth grade and gawky Longpants 
of first-year high school no longer 
aim to be Ty Cobbs and Walter 
Johnsons when they grow up. Their 
aspirations, in order of prevalence, 
are to Red Grangeship, fame as a 
basketball player and Paavo Nurmi- 
dom. Baseball comes fourth. 

Major Griffith was conducting his 
survey with a preconceived notion. 
Representative of a body devoted to 
the defense of amateur ideals in 
sport, his purpose was to show how 
professionalism in a _ sport hurts 
that sport. His summary of the 
case was: “Baseball is no longer 
the national sport for amateurs.” 
A not unreasonable conclusion and 
certainly a salutary one, but one 
that appeared to leave out of the 
reckoning other possibilities. 

With the building of huge foot- 
ball stadia and the higher organ- 
ization of all college athletics, foot- 
ball and basketball may well have 
superseded baseball in popular fav- 
or purely through being more spec- 
tacular. The movement to engage 
all schoolboys and college men in 
some form of athletics, the wide 
publicity given to the Olympic 
Games of 1920 and 1924 (after 
the hiatus 1912-1920) and to Paavo 
(“Flying Finn”) Nurmi when he 
visited the U. S. after those Games, 
may well have been factors making 
track and field sports momentarily 
more popular than baseball. The 
crowded condition of many city 
playgrounds was cited as a con- 
tributing cause for the decline. The 
great numbers of new country 
clubs might have been cited as an- 
other cause, taking ball-players 
from the xandlots to the golf links 
not only as players but as caddies. 
With prosperity have come automo- 
biles, wherein infant Sislers, lLa- 
joies, Heinie Zims tour the block 
instead of the bases. 

None the less, the fact of base- 
ball’s decline was clearly shown. In- 
stances were cited of major league 
Solons offering their co-operation to 
amateur agencies for reviving the 
sport, of professionalism feeling the 
pinch of a player famine. And dis- 
like of professionalism was evident 
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RVOUS BREAKDOWN 


ITS 


HYSICIANS look aghast upon the 

prevalence and the ever-increasing 

growth of nervous disorders. Some 
consider them even a greater menace than 
the germ-diseases! Certainly they result 
in far more misery and unhappiness for 
the sufferer. Few of us, in this high-paced 
world, are completely free of this trouble; 
many people—an ever-increasing number 
indeed — live at such high tension that 
they are frequently on the verge of complete 
nervous prostration, 


There is nothing more fearfully complex, 
more marvelously intricate, than the nervous 
system of human beings. It is an extension 
of the brains it spreads out to every organ 
and gland, touches every part of the tissues, 
membranes and skin. Try to make a model 
of it. Use wires so fine that the eye cannot 
see them. Yet a building the size of the 
Woolworth Tower could not hold your 
model. You could not separate the THREE 
THOUSAND MILLION nerve ends. 


A Miserable Existence 


With such an intricate and delicately 
adjusted system, so highly specialized, it 
is no wonder that it gets out of order 
frequently under the strain of modern life. 
The characteristics of the man or woman, 
whose nerves are “raw” are all too well- 
known—hyper-sensitive, irritable, — thin- 
skinned, quick to anger. Nervousness 
cheats us out of sleep and rest. It drains 
our vitality. It saps our energy. It robs 
us of physical strength. We cannot control 
our minds. We lead a worn, weary, half- 
alive, miserable existence. 


One terrible result of nervousness is that 


it not only makes its victims unbearably 
irritable, quick-tempered, hyper-sensitive, 
but it affects others. We scold our children 
for trifles. We quarrel with our wives, 
husbands, relatives, friends, for no apparent 
reason. We avoid others and others avoid 
us. In time, we often come to think that 
the whole world has turned against us. 


NATURE, ITS CAUSES AND ITS CURE 


Physicians recognize the true nature of 
nervous troubles, Although they are 
occasionally caused by actual physiological 
conditions in the nerves themselves, nervous 
troubles chiefly originate from mental 
causes. So they prescribe rest, change of 
scene, no worry, proper diet—all of them, 
except mental treatment for a mental 
trouble. 


_ The physician, however, is at a great handicap 
in the treatment of nervous cases. Usually his 
patients come to him only when their trouble is 
far advanced, and manifests itself in an actual 
breakdown of some function of the body. Advanced 
cases of nervous indigestion, hysteria, insomnia, 
complete nervous breakdown—these are the kind 
of nervous cases the physician gets. He is obliged 
to spend his time and thought upon repairing the 
functional damage caused by a prolonged case of 
“raw nerves,”’ although he understands that the true 
origin and cause of the trouble lies chiefly in the 
mental condition of the sufferer, and could have 
been avoided, if it were not the tendency of nervous 
people to wait until they actually have a“break down,” 
before they do anything about themselves. 


The Chief Danger 


That, in fact, is the chief danger of “nervousness.” 
The symptoms of this trouble show themselves 
quickly. They cannot be mistaken. Everyone who 
has a case of “nerves” knows it. They often know 
what causes it. But they receive no sympathy. On 
the contrary, they antagonize others. They let their 
condition become aggravated. They become more 
and more miserable. And it is the rarest thing in 
the world for a nervous person to do anything to help 


himself—until the smash-up comes! 


To such persons, and they are legion—whose 
nervousness ts in a more or less incipient stage and 
who cannot bring themselves to F Breve. medical atten- 
tion—this announcement will probably be of intense 
interest. 


_ W. Charles Loosmore, an eminent English scien- 
tist, has made a thorough study of nervous dis- 
orders and mental hygiene for the layman. Thous- 
ands of cases have come under his attention. He has 
studied the nature of each type of nervous trouble. 
He has learned their causes, how they develop, how 
they undermine the normal functions of the body, 
and what physical discomfort and mental unhappi- 
ness they cause. And he explains, simply and 
clearly, the methods any individual can follow to 
tone down the suffering, gradually eliminate the 
trouble and bring peace to body and mind. 


**Nerves and the Man’”’ 


This prospect of restored health and relief from 
“nerves” Mr. Loosmore has placed in a fascinating 
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book, the title of which is “Nerves and The Man. 
The book is thoroughly scientific in its approach and 
in its content, yet it is so plainly phrased that anyone 
can understand it, and use the invaluable knowledge 
gained to relieve himself. 


Better than any one else, you know what your 
nervous symptoms are. You alone feel them in 
their fullest intensity. But perhaps you do not 
know what causes them, and how you can free your- 
self from them. Mr. Loosmore, in his book, will 
tell you. You will know why you suffer from 
nervous indigestion, or insomnia. You will know 
why you go into rages, if you do. You will know 
why you become hysterical, if you do. You will 
know why your nerves are often so “raw” that every 
little thing upsets your equilibrium and causes you 
(and others) intense suffering. You will realize— 
perhaps for the first time—the underlying causes of 
troubles which are almost sure to be of mental 
origin. And knowing these things, it will be easy to 
follow Mr. Loosmore’s simple instructions, to quiet 
— nerves and ultimately be restored to your normal 
happy self. 


The publishers are willing to send “‘Nerves and 
The Man” to you for examination. Mail the coupon 
below—without any money. When the book is 
delivered, deposit $2.50, plus the few pennies carrying 
charges with the postman. Then read the book for 
five days. If, then, you do not agree that “Nerves 
and The Man” can be of immeasurable benefit to 
you, simply return it and your money will be re- 
funded. Otherwise keep the book, and pay nothing 
more. 


It is impossible for you to lose anything through 
this offer. But, by accepting it, you may gain a 
peace of mind and a re-invigorated system the value 
of which cannot be measured in money. If, there- 
fore, you ever suffer even slightly from “nerves” 
we advise you sincerely to send for this invaluable 
book at once. Mail the coupon now, before you 


forget to do so. 


The Personality Press 
Dept. 661 71 West 45th Street New York 







Personality Press 
Dept. 661, 71 West 45th St., New York 










Please send me “Nerves and The Man,” 
Printed on fine book-paper, bound in blue 
cloth. When the book is delivered I will deposit 
$2.50 plus postage with the postman. If, within 
5 days I am dissatisfied for any reason I will 
return the book and you will refund my deposit. 
Otherwise the book is mine to keep without 
further payment of any kind. 





















(@oNFIDENCE 
In SMITH BONDS 


Is WORLD WIDE 
hi 


Now 53 Years 
of Proven Safety 


Select these time-tested invest- 


ments for your January funds 
brn F. H. Smith Company, founded in 
January 1873, has now completed 53 
years of continuous service in the field of 
first mortgage investments without loss to 


any investor. This means that throughout 


more than half a century the men and 
women who have put their money into 
the first mortgage investments sold by 
this house have known but one result— 
perfect safety. 


Behind Smith Bonds there is now a record 
of no loss to any investor in 53 years. 


Smith Bonds are owned by investors in 
every state in the United States and in 30 
countries and territories abroad. This 
world-wide confidence in Smith Bonds is 
the result of 53 years of proven safety—s3 
years in which every cent of principal or 
interest has been paid promptly on the 
date due; 53 years of freedom from worry, 
delay or loss to any investor. 


Smith Bonds, therefore, are safe 
bonds. They are the ideal invest- 
ment for any man or woman whose 
first consideration is safety. 


For your January funds, Smith 

Bonds give you this proven safety of 53 years with 
the liberalinterest rate of 7%. You may invest any 
amount in $1,000, $500 or $100 denominations, and 
you have a choice of maturities from two years to 
ten years. Our new booklet, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety,” and the 1926 edition of our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan booklet, “‘How to Build an 
Independent Income,” will be mailed to you upon re- 


ceipt of your name and address on the form below. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Pivicdiciia Smith Bldg.,Washington,D.C. ee 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
84-K 


DF 
(Please print name and address plainly) 
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in the refusals with which these of- 
fers met. 


Figures showed the extent to 


which baseball is still played by lit- 
tle Tatterbreeches and gawky Long- 
pants (the numbers represent nines 
supervised by municipal recreation 


departments) : 
Cleveland 

New York 
Detroit 

suffalo 

San Francisco 
Boston 

Portland, O 

St. Louis ... 


Enter Hoff 


A lean young man with a puck- 
ered face stood at the rail of a 
liner that docked last week in Man- 
hattan. He was Charles Hoff, 
famed all-around athlete, holder of 
the world’s pole vault record (13 
ft. 11 15/16 in.), arriving from 
Norway to compete in the season’s 
indoor meets. He has never before 
vaulted indoors, but believes that 
he can achieve the as yet unre- 
corded height of 14 ft. He will 
also. compete on board _ tracks 
against the best U. S. middle-dis- 
tance runners. 

Charles Hoff is the first to arrive 
of four celebrated European ath- 
letes. Others who will compete 
here this winter are imperturbable 
Hubert Houben, German sprinter; 
hirsute Adrian Paulen, Dutch mid- 
dle-distancer; and George R. Good- 
win, British walking champion. 


At Los Angeles 


Playing over the famed North 
Course of the Los Angeles Country 
Club last week, Harry Cooper, new 
21-year-old English professional of 


the Tenison Park Club (Dallas, 
Tex.), scored 279 (nine under par), 
led a field including Joe (“Trick 
Shot”) Kirkwood, Al Espinosa, 
“Auld” John Black, and Amateurs 
George von Elm and Charles Chung 
(Hawaiian champion). Cooper col- 
lected the juiciest of typically Los 
Angelic prize-money, $3,500. 


Watusi 


Home from 75,000 miles of travel 
up and down Africa, a British mis- 
sionary brought news. A _ photo- 
graph showed a long, lean, brown- 
skinned form soaring high in the 
air, a good 12 in. over a bar which 
the photographer swore, upon his 
honor as a missionary, had been set 
at 6 ft. 6 in. The jumper was a 
Watusi or member of the highest 
caste in the African kingdom of 
Ruanda, a caste in which all the 
members are between six and seven 
feet tall. Had the Watusi shown 
been competing in a_ recognized 
track meet, he would have smashed 
by many an inch the _ present 
“world’s record” of 6 ft. 8 5/16 
in. (held by Harold M. Osborn of 
I}linois). Should the towering 
Watusi blackamoors ever send a 
picked team of runners and jumpers 
to the Olympic Games, great might 
be the havoc they could wreak. 














BUSINESS 


Rosenwald’s Reward 


In December, 1921, the mail or- 
der house of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
that proud, old firm “founded on 
a fair profit, a fine organization 
and the faith of the customer,” was 
in a bad, bad way. The post-War 
depression and readjustment had 
nibbled away at inventories and 
surplus so that earlier that year 
dividends on common stock had to 
be suspended. It seemed to Presi- 
dent Julius Rosenwald and his as- 
sociates that, to balance on the 
year, they would have to write off 
inventories hugely, pass dividends 
and even levy on holders of com- 
mon stock some fraction of their 
stocks. Now these gentlemen knew 
that much of the common stock 
was owned by employes of the 
company who, more than usual in- 
vestors, would be hurt. To such 
levy there was of course the re- 
source of all business people in 
such a quandary, to borrow on all 
free real estate, on reputation, and 
to pay through the nose usurious 
interest rates, commissions, broker- 
ages, bonuses. 

Quietly through his pince-nez Mr. 
Rosenwald looked at his associates. 
They saw a gentle, dignified man, 
oval of face, high of brow, thought- 
ful of eye, pleasant of lips—lips 
which by a phrase had often given 
millions in thoughtful charity. They 
were to hear those lips make as 
fair a proposition as ever was laid 
before business men. 

Mr. Rosenwald said he would give 
to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 50,000 
shares of its common stock, of 
which the par value was $5,000,000, 
the market value $3,000,000. The 
only condition was that the com- 
pany would sell those shares only 
to him at par, where, when, and 
if he wanted them. Further, he 
would buy the company’s real estate 
holdings, appraised neutrally and 
highly at $16,000,000, paying at 
once in cash and Liberty bonds $4,- 
000,600 and paying off the remain- 
ing $12,000,000 over a term of years 
by a trust deed, without personal 
liability. Thus the company would 
reduce its capital liabilities by 5 
millions, would get 4 millions in cash 
and a credit of 12 millions. Mr. 
Rosenwald would own the _ real 
estate; the company would have a 
tenure of at least 20 years, paying 
in rent 7% on only the 4 millions. 

Its officials, including Mr. Rosen- 
wald, grabbed the proposition. The 
day after the deal was announced 
the stock jumped 8 points. 


A fortnight after he had so 
graciously propped up his company, 
Mr. Rosenwald won a prize in a 
newspaper contest, a prize of $5 
for submitting the day’s best motto: 
“T would rather be a beggar and 
spend my money like a king, than 
be a king and spend my money like 
a beggar,” a phrase from Robert 
Ingersoll, robustious iconoclast. 


Last week Mr. Rosenwald ex- 
ercised his option; bought the 50,- 
000 shares of stock back at par. 
They cost him 5 millions where, 











Long Experience 


HE lessons of long experience on the part of S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. constitute an important factor in the 
safety of Straus Bonds. 


This experience has developed standard safe- 
guards that are rigidly followed by us in the 


investigation of all new bond issues—developed 


a lending organization whose knowledge of the 
principles of real estate values and trends, de- 
sign, construction, management and earnings, 


make it first in its field. 


The specialized experience of S. W. STRAUS 
G& Co. for 44 years is reflected in the sound 
value inherent in every Straus Bond—in the 


safety and satisfaction every Straus customer 
enjoys. 
Straus Bonds form a class of securities of proven merit 
which should be included in every well-diversified in- 
vestment account. Inquiries from investors and dealers 
are invited. Call or write for 
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The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 
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in open market, they would have 
cost 12 millions. Thus he makes a 
paper profit of some 7 millions, a 
profit which he might not have 
made had he not “given away” his 
stock in 1921. 

A beggar not at all, Mr. Rosen- 
wald yet gives regaliy, in million 
dollar gestures, usually with a 
stipulation that the recipient secure 
some complement no matter how 
small. Some gifts: to 13 Negro 
Y. M. C. A.’s and 2 Y. W. C. A.’s 
in 18 cities having a Negro popula- 
tion of about a million, $2,750,000; to 
the University of Chicago and other 
institutions, $700,000; to the estab- 
lishment of a University of Chicago 
Medical School, $500,000; to the 
Wilmer (Eye) Institute Fund of 
Johns Hopkins University, $50,000; 
to the creating of “neat and tidy” 
rural public schools for Negroes, 


$1,500,000; to European War Re- 
lief $1,000,000. One-third of his 
time does this Illinois-born Jew 


give to charitable, religious and 
educational enterprises. Little does 
he give to himself other than a 
pleasant, comfortable life. A mem- 
ber of ten clubs, he would rather 
spend hours with his family in his 
home on Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


Motors 


In 1900 a baby was born in Madi- 
son Square Garden, Manhattan. 
The public that went to see it felt 
much as Benjamin Franklin did 
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For strong security, 
stability of business and 
good earnings — buy 
sound Public Utility 
Bonds. Interest from 
542% to 7% annually — 
with safety of principal. 


Send for our free book- 
let, “‘Public Utility 
Securities as Invest- 
ments’’—also our cur- 
rent list of utility bonds. 


Ask for 1-2453 
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when, to conceal his misgivings, he 
said to a French balloonist who 
had urged him to ascend, “Newborn 
infants are singularly uninteresting 
to me.” 

The Manhattan baby was the 
U. S. automobile industry, swaddled 
for its first show. The 31 cars 
exhibited came so far from filling 
the spacious Garden that an oval 
track was erected on the floor, 
around which the “horseless car- 
riages” chug-chugged through their 
nursery paces to the mixed distrust 
and astonishment of gaping throngs. 
Up on the roof a demonstration 
“hill” was constructed, and here 
many an adventurous blood with 
money to spend had the ride that 
sold him his first motor car. 

For most of those early makers, 
the show of 1900 was crucial. 
Money was scarce enough for their 
revolutionary schemes, and many 
a company went under to be heard 
from no more. Others booked 
enough orders to reappear at the 
second show, by which time the 


National Association of Automo- 
bile Manufacturers had _ been 
formed; and at the third show 


(1903) the exhibitors numbered 
150, counting accessory-makers. 

In 1907, two shows were held at 
the Garden. In 1909 there were 
48 makes of cars on view. In 1911 
there were 67, with many of the 
original makes still going strong— 
as a few of them are today. 

Last week the U. S. automotive 
industry, now worth three billion 
dollars, held its show again (TIME, 
Jan. 11). Stuffing bales of order- 
slips into its pockets, it shook hands 
with itself and prepared to move 
its shining, multi-colored wares 
from Manhattan to Chicago for 
the other big display that has be- 
come an annual custom. 

The spectre that had raised its 
head two years ago to prognosti- 
cate a saturation point in motor- 
buying seemed to have been laid 
very effectively. Time-financing had 
been the chief weapon used, and 
conditions looked favorable for its 
continued use. 

Not only were there many new 
models of familiar pleasure cars, 
there were two* new makes. 
There were evidences of factory 
expansion and a renewed emphasis 
on quality production at the same 
time. Only one price-cut was made 
a point of, and that by a firm 
(Dodge) into whose product there 
has never gone anything but high- 
grade material and workmanship. 
The Chevrolet Co. planned to spend 
half a million just on speeding up 
its distribution. Up and down the 
line, company presidents were in 
agreement with their compeer of 
Nash Motors: “In the automobile 
industry we look for a big year.” 

A very visible reflection of 
this feeling was to be found on ten 





*Pontiac, Ajax. 











consecutive pages of the Saturday 
Evening Post last week—an eleven 
page group advertisement for which 
$77,000 was paid by the Willys Over- 
land Co. and eight companies 
furnishing standard accessories of 
that car. The display was said 
to be a record insertion, in price 
and size, for all time. 


The foundation for optimism 
stands about thus on the books of 
the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce: 





Cars 
oe ee ek ee 18,000,000 
Annually scrapped 1,800,000 
Scrappers who replace .... 98% 
Replacements annually 1,764,000 
(excluding trade-ins) 
New buyers annually .........cccccsesee 500,000 


(based on population growth) 


Trade-in buyers annually ................ 1,750,000 
(present average) 

Total domestic buying «ccc 4,014,000 

BODE PUN ance eicctecsasststnctsesizen 3,833,000 

Margin of under-production ......... 171,000 
(excluding exports) 

| | per eo sere rer ore 2% billions 





EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


Send For 
This Booklet 


Let it be your guide for safe and 
sound First Mortgage Investments 


yielding 
612% 


“Investment Opportunities’? con- 
tains a large and diversified list of 
choice First Mortgage Bonds— 
affording you a real opportunity 
to select the highest grade in- 
vestments. 


If you are seeking safe invest- 
ments yielding 612% 
Call or write for Booklet TM-226 
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Capital & Surplus over $7,500,000 
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Chicago New York 
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Trucks 
1925 — PFOMUCHHON —nec.eccssresssossscsssssees 492,000 
ee ee 500 millions 
Exports 
Cars and Trucks, 1925  ..........0000 550,000 
Increase OVEF 1924  cccrcccccccsssrsresseeeeees 44% 
World motor registration . ............ 24,600,000 
U. S. motor registration ............. 20,000,000 
Cars of world owned outside the 
Us By Wibcctbhedseradocicabiaceteaentoeess 19% 


Attending the show in Manhat- 
tan, U. S. motor buyers (and many 
foreign visitors) looked about to 
see what they could get for their 
money nowadays. They noted that 
the average price of pleasure cars 


is $866; of trucks, $1,350. The 
farmer (who buys 30% of ail 
motor vehicles) found that the 


average car today represents 506 
bushels of wheat. In 1913 it rep- 
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resented 1,482 bushels, 

The buyer of a pleasure car 
found, more specifically, that he 
could purchase transportation from 
the Ford, Star or Chevrolet com- 
panies for less than $600. For 
$1,000 or less he could own a car 
having four-wheel brakes, the latest 
type of body finish, balloon tires 
and a crank-shaft with increased 
bearing surface. Cars in _ this 
class had, in general, higher-speed 
engines and faster pick-up for 
traffic driving. There was also the 
new Pontiac of the General Motors 
Co. introducing the principle of a 
slower speed and shorter stroke, to 
promote longevity of motor. 

There were two new “line- 
eights” that the buyer could look 
at under $2,000—Diana and Jordan 





Fifth Ave. at 60th St. 


Gress 


Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1925 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and due from 


BN SEY MN OS ic sare as wd isie't) 0 oc cee $63,953,509.C6 
United States Bonds. .ccosssicccccccssccecccccce A 37,855,991.23 
MCI NET TUONO. '. i tigc cs Kdedecdes cédsiedevticseess 6,544,388.74 
Loans and Discounts... oo i coc css ccsceves ee ae +  237,560,508.81 
ee ee ae 3,916,540.66 
Bonds and Other Securities. . . . . © 0 cegecpsocsesace 3,177,702.28 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. .......s50-eeee08 ee 900,000.00 
PE I oni v a cikte Cris gittces dsm Gleawbie< shine “seve 3,295,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. ,...... 21,105,197.53 
Interest Accrued . . cecccocescecsccs Coors esesecyrce 1,328,755.39 


TOTAL. SESS SSSEHT HE STHEESERESSE SSE SSCS CTS HL OCS 


LIABILITIES 
As 04 on 00ve tb epantinenhs<. cone etevensececess  $12,500;,000.00 
ee we ceusteeawacs'ea's déewhiiccsues ° 25,000,000.00 
Undivided ProGts. . isisisdscseiscvsveseevs ieconede 3,107,535.26 
Ms 6 0 5 55 4 eS Cas Saree Ce i adewe bin soccece 309,090,920.99 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1926....... phiccacae pe 1,500,000:00 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest Accrued.....s9+---s 997,468.11 
Unearned Discount... ...0ccccccesss du ccanee ° 338,823.77 
Acceptances...., aboenigai Dis evinrah wsWin doouds uis.0> cus 27,102,845.57 

TENG 0 35 000 eh abbhs Recanadbee déee eset see $379,637 ,593.70 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 40 Million Dollars . 
Member Federal Reserve System 








as well as new models of familiar 
eights in this class: Hupmobile, 
Oldsmobile, Elear, Auburn and 
Rickenbacker. ‘ The later develop- 
ing 100 h.-p., was advertised as 
“fastest stock model exhibited this 
year”—90 miles an hour. 

In the higher-priced divisions, 
a notable newcomer was 
Chrysler’s Imperial, a car for the 
great open spaces, developing 92 
h. p., promising 80 m. p h. Cadil- 
lac had introduced new lines and a 
system of crank-case ventilation to 
keep water and carbon from the 
oil. The new low-chassis Stutz 
attracted much attention. The 
Franklin’s new lines had already 
been seen on the road; it was 
again the only air-cooled car in 
the show. 
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Reply 


After having filled its columns, 
day after day last November, with 
the unsavory details of a matri- 
monial law action that involved 
miscegenation, the New York World 
despatched a scorching editorial rep- 
rimand at the heads of the prose- 
cuting attorneys for ever having 
taken the case to court (TIME, 
Dec. 7). The World spoke of “the 
larger interests” of the attorneys’ 
client (the family of Leonard Kip 
Rhinelander, of Manhattan); main- 
tained that the “realities of the 
affair lay in a realm of feeling of 
which the actors themselves were 
hardly aware”; protested that since 
the attorneys were not emotionally 
involved they should have had the 
“sympathetic wisdom and practical 
judgment” to settle the case out of 
court, by means, perhaps, of a 
“Dutch uncle” talk; and accused the 
attorneys of cherishing an unbe- 
coming overfondness for litigation. 

All of which descended most 
heavily upon the head of Judge 
Isaac Newton Mills, chief attorney 





Service--- 


Positive security, permanency 
of value and assurance of reason- 
able profit through sale should 
be governing influences in the 
selection of 


FLORIDA INVESTMENTS 


The counsel and wide experience of 
this organization are completely at your 
disposal in reliably determining these 
essentials and facilitating profitable 
purchases. 


Your copy of an interesting booklet, 
“Service That Safeguards,”’ 


awaits our receipt of your request. 
Write for it today. 


C3 rr 


REALTORS 


General Offices, 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Branch Offices 


Palm Beach Lake Worth 
Florida 


References:—Any bank or trust com- 
pany in Palm Beach County. 
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Isaac NEWTON MILLS 
“« ...an old practitioner” 


for the prosecution. 

As soon as his affairs permitted, 
Judge Mills replied to the editor 
of the World in a dignified, legal- 
istic and rather lengthy letter, 
which was published last fortnight 
and made the following points: 

Mr. Kip Rhinelander, having left 
his wife, believing that she had 
deceived him about her colored par- 
entage at the time of their marri- 
age, had only three courses open 
to him to be rid of her: 

a) He could continue living apart 
from her; but that would bring him 
no relief and she could still call 
herself Alice Jones Rhinelander. 

b) He could purchase her con- 
sent to his obtaining freedom by 
annulment, or purchase her willing- 
ness to go to another state or to 
Paris and divorce him on grounds 
of abandonment. But that would be 
collusion. Judge Mills regretted to 
notice that the World had seemed to 
favor this course and had yet to 
notice that the World discounte- 
nanced Paris divorces, which are, in 


his eyes, dangerous to _ public 
morals. 
c) Or Mr. Rhinelander could 


bring action for annulment, charg- 
ing fraud. This course had already 
been adopted when he (Judge Mills) 
was called into the case; but it 
was also the course which he him- 
self would have recommended as 
“the only practicable, safe and 
proper one.” 

With regard to unsavory pub- 
licity, Judge Mills had only this to 
say: That while many cases are 
taken before a referee for the sake 
of privacy, little privacy is ever 
thus obtained: Newspaper reporters 
will get the evidence somehow, and 
unseemly details will be printed. 

And finally, “I do not venture to 
censure you. I permit myself, how- 
ever, to say that it does seem to me 
that it would be a good practice be- 
fore publishing such an article upon 
any one, even a novice, let alone an 
old practitioner, to at least send a 
reporter to interview him upon the 
subject and obtain his side or view 
of the matter.” 








MILESTONES 


Married. Bartlett H. S. Travis 
(son of famed golfer Walter J. 
Travis, U. S. amateur champion 
1900, 1901, 1903, British amateur 
champion in 1904), twice decorated 
for bravery while serving as a 
Lieutenant in the British. Royal 
Flying Corps, to Miss Elise Stanton 
Hayes; at Manhattan, 


Married. Arthur Cheney Train, 
famed novelist (His Children’s 
Children, The Needle’s Eye, etc.), 
to Mrs. Helen Coster Gerard, for- 
mer sister-in-law of onetime (1913- 
17) U. S. Ambassador to Germany 
James W, Gerard; at Suffern, N. Y. 


Married. Miss Eleanor Bumstead, 
daughter of the late Professor 
Henry A. Bumstead and Mrs. Bum- 
stead of Yale, to William Edward 
Stevenson, member 1924 U. S. 
Olympic team; in Battell chapel, 
Yale University, New Haven. 


Married. William A. Brady Jr., 
son of the famed producer, to Ac- 
tress Katherine Alexander; in Man- 
hattan. 


Married. Miss Consuelo Vander- 
bilt, daughter of the William Kis- 
sam Vanderbilts, to one Earl E. T. 
Smith of Manhattan; at the W. K. 
Vanderbilt mansion, soon to be re- 
placed by a commercial structure, 
Fifth Avenue, Manhattan. Exub- 
erant, the Chicago Tribune report- 
ed, “Four gallons of rare perfume 
were used to spray the interior of 
the house.” 


Died. Andrew Latham Smith, 43, 
famed football coach at the Uni- 
versity of California; at Philadel- 
phia, of pulmonary ulcers. From 
1920 to 1924 inclusive his “Golden 
Bears” lost no games. In 1904 he 
was All-American fullback (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania). 


Died. Dr. Charles Edgar Welch. 
73, famed President of several con+ 
cerns forming the so-called “Welch’s 
Grape Juice pool”; at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., of acute indigestion. He 
was a lifelong total abstainer, an 
ardent exponent of prohibition, co- 
discoverer with his father of “the 
best process for producing an un- 
fermented and _non-intoxicating 
grape juice,” trustee of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution of Chautauqua 
N. Y., six times President of West- 
field, N. Y., “dry” candidate for 
Governor of N. Y. in 1916, one- 
time dentist. 
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Remember: One-third of 
vour life is spent in bed 


THE FAMOUS ACE BEDSPRING *]19,75* 


1 
Rounded frame 
Sits any style bed; 
prevents tearing 


bedclothes. 


“ 


Zz 
Only the Act 
uses 302 small 
coils to tie main 
spirals at top and 
thecenter as well. 





3 
99 main spirals 


aremade 8 inches 
deep to insure 
_ greatest comfort. 


“4 


4 


Patented twin 
stabilizers,anex- 
clusive Simmons 
feature, prevent 
sidesway and 
sagging. 


Under-sleep causes more breakdowns than over-work 


But, mind you, the hours you spend in bed out sagging, they adjust to your body’s con- 
no more determine the rest you get than tour. Gnarled nerves relax. Muscles loosen 


the time you spend in 
the office measures the 
work you accomplish. It 
is the efficiency of your 
sleep that counts. That 
largely depends on your 
bedspring. 


Every busy man requires 
the ‘‘rest cure’’ every 
night that The Ace in- 
sures. It isthe only spring 
made having its deep 
main spirals spring-tied 
top and center. Not a 
stiff wire hinders their 
action. Silently and with- 


their day-time tension. 
You rest as never before. 
And patented Simmons 





stabilizers allow no creak- 
ing sidesway to disturb 
your repose. 


Any business man will 
appreciate its value. 
Quantity production has 
put The Ace price below 
inferior makes. Don’t 
wait until an enforced 














rest cure costs you a hun- 








Yielding spirals support the body in the natural ' 
restful position. The backbone ts completely relaxed. See your dealer today. 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY, 


*Note: Prices 
slightly higher in 
the southand west 








CE 


dred times more. Any 
merchant can supply you. 


110 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


of the Missouri 
River 


Bed Spring 


+ Built for Sleep + 
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when | 
tocall 
the Doctor 
Keep a ~ 


[ycos 


Jever 
Jhermometer 
' Inthe Home 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg. Toronto 


There's +a Jycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


Direct to You by Mail 
The Choicest Export from Colombia 


MY SPECIAL COFFEE 


Its delightful flavor ” 
and aroma will please . 
the most exacting 
coffee drinker. It is 
rich, mellow and full- 
fiavored. Whether 
ou prefer your coffee 
lack. with hot milk, 
or with cream, you 
will find this excel- 
lent. 


1 pound trial package, postpaid, .75c 


5 Ib. package, $3.25 101b. package, $6.00 
(Postpaid within 300 miles of Boston) 


Sent in the bean unless otherwise specified. 


Order a trial pound today. You'll be pleas- 
ed with this SPECIAL COFFEE, that is of 
the same high quality as my HU-KWA 
Tea, the Choicest of China Teas. 


MARK T. WENDELL, Dept. 15 
156 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Large List New 
Vaudeville, Acts, 
Stage Monologs, 


New Minstrel Choruses and Novelty 
Songs, Blackface After-pieces and 
Crossfire, Musical Comedies sad 
Revues, Musical Readings, Novelty 
Entertainments, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints and other Make-up 
Goods. ILLUSTRATED CATA-« 
E FREE. WRITE NOW. 


. S$. Denison & Co.,623 So. Wabash, Dept. 172 Chicago 


Effects Revolutionary. 
Changes in Public Refuse 
» Collection 


Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution. Cuts collection costsin 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 

» 


Atia Corporation.Dept.C, 
150 Broadway, New Yerk 


BOOKS 


FICTION 
Great World* 


The Story chooses to set out in 
Anno 1892. ‘Queen Victoria is still 
assiduously mourning the Prince 
Consort. Mr. Gladstone has _ be- 
come somewhat bumptious. Edward 
of Wales has learned his Paris. 
Society calls itself fin de siécle. 

Having married her five tall 
sons into fringes of the aristocracy, 
Mrs. Townley, the eminently capa- 
ble wife of a Midlands ironmaster, 
rounds out her social campaigns 
by installing an only daughter, 
Isabel, as duchess of the neighbor- 
ing castle. Having thus freed 
her offspring from the primal curse 
which rests, rightly she feels, upon 
the working classes, this strong- 
minded matron ceases to occupy us 
save as a cheerfully talkative advo- 
cate of other good works, like 
the Dorcas Society and the Ragged 
School Union. 

At Durridge Castle, sway is still 
held by George, Duke of Rothbury, 
aged 92, a godson of George III, 
benign but sharp-tongued anachron- 
ism of great Wellington’s day. His 
were the affections to capture which 
Isabel was schooled in sense and 
sensibility. His approval it was 
that brought about her marriage 
to his great-grandson and heir, Her- 
bert Stretton. This ancient duke 
lives to order champagne at the 
birth of a great-great-grandchild; 
but the latter is a girl and renders 
his passing unsatisfactory to him, 
as his frosty wit renders it re- 
grettable to us. 

A boy would have been more sat- 
isfactory because Herbert Stretton, 
though a lovable fellow, promises 
and proves to be a county duke, a 
lover of dogs and a breeder of 
kine, and not a great duke for the 
nation. His contribution to his 
time is a negative one of standing 
for, rather than doing, the fine 
things that are passing out of 
English life. He is fighting Boers 
when his heir is born, and takes a 
bullet in the heart soon after writ- 
ing Isabel about this second 
George’s upbringing. “A rough- 
and-tumble bringup,” he _ writes, 
“nature’s way .. . nothing finicky.” 

But little George is his mother’s 
consolation as well as her trust. 
He loves his nurses; later flowers. 
Annabel, the eldest daughter, wears 
the family trousers. George at 
Oxford; George not knowing what 
he wants to do except that it is 
not polities, empire-building,  so- 
ciety life or the glebe; George spin- 
ning like an amiable, girlish 
weathercock in the fickle breezes 
of philosophy; George letting him- 
self in for scrapes through his 
weak sympathies—here deft satire 
descends to caricature hitting off 
the lady-men of Mayfair and War- 
blaming flapperdom. 

To save the boy and finish the 


*The Great World—A Gentleman with a 
Duster—Doran ($2). 
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book to the tune of “God Save 
the King,” the author puts George 
in love with a daughter of the 
old nobility and we last see him 
muttering high resolves and swear- 
ing by Lord Nelson to cultivate 
patriotism. 

The Significance. “The only 
great world worth talking about 
is the British Empire,” says this 
Dusterman to decaying English 
aristocrats, “and the great world 
must spin on.” Refinement and 
kindness of heart are the great 
world’s sun and moon; courage and 
honor are its driving forces. This 
is a book in praise of Seriousness, 
written with Meredithian gusto, 
Thackeray’s facile exhibitionism and 
brilliant Dickensian portraiture in 
glossy, original prose. 

The Author is that astute, ex- 
quisitely rude, by no means 
superficial anonymity that hung 
The Mirrors of Downing Street. In 
this, his first sustained flight, one 
comes closer to grips with his 
tastes and sympathies. British to 
the core (he feels that the U. S. 
is but an adolescent province); 
he is saturated with his country’s 
political, cultural, spiritual history, 
and bodies forth to perfection the 
beef-and-ale rationalism of an old 
régime. Queen Victoria would 
approve. 


Small-Town 


THE Surry Famity—Helen R. 
Hull*—Maemillan ($2). The sins 
of a_ small-minded, small-town 
father and mother visited upon 
children of inherited sensitivity, 
constitute no original motif. The 
stupid marriage and wry resigna- 
tion of the son, the wary adventures 
in friendship and moderately happy 
marriage of the daughter, are not 
particularly gripping developments. 
The validity of such a story de 
pends on the extent to which the 
author can invest mediocre person- 
alities with, not alone human natu- 
ralness, but significant human nat- 
uralness. By that token, these 
Surrys are only so-so; just small- 
town folks with no claims on reserved 
seats in the grandstand for famed 
literary characters. But Miss Hull 
is well worth reading; she gives 
pleasure. She is precise without 
being precious or pompous; vivid 
without being vivacious—or “vital.” 
She is one of the clear-headed peo- 
ple of this verbose world who know 
the force of the unspoken word. 


Writer 


IN Our TimMe—Ernest Heming- 
way—Boni & Liveright ($2). Here 
is a writer, a young new U. S 
writer, who instinctively differen- 
tiates between the hawk of living 
and the handsaw of existing. He 


*Not to be confused with E. M. 
(“Shiek”) Hull. 
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appears to have lived considerably 
himself, in unusual ways and places. 
He knows how trout-fishing in 
Michigan feels; how Yankee jock- 
eys, straight and crooked,. ride on 
European tracks; how half-breed 
squaws bear their children back of 
the logging camps; how bulls and 
toreros slaughter one another in 
Spain. He knows what it is like to 
pot German soldiers scaling a gar- 
den wall; to ski in the Tyrol; to 
bum on Canadian freight trains; to 
be in love, just at first and then 
really. How he knows things you 
cannot say; he writes so directly, 
without fuss and feathers, with so 
little explanation of himself. He is 
that rare bird, an intelligent young 
man who is not introspective on 
paper. His stories are often incom- 
plete; just facets of life, color and 
touch, like Katherine Mansfield’s 
“stories,” only more masculine, and 
(sometimes) brutally natural. Make 
no mistake, Ernest Hemingway is 
somebody; a new, honest, un- 
“literary” transcriber of life—a 
Writer. 


Graceful Thrills 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED 
Hair—Hugh Walpole—Doran ($2). 
On the coast of Cornwall in the 
strange little town of Tereliss; 
from late one afternoon to break- 
fast time the next morning; a 
hypersensitive, idealistic bachelor 
from Oregon, a forthright young 
Englishman, a charming young girl, 
a stout little man with red hair 
and charming manners, a melodious 
voice, a thirst for power over oth- 
ers and a mania for torture. These 
are the ingredients of a sentimental 
thriller, gracefully told, inspiring 
shivers up and down the _ white- 
skinned backs of gentle readers. 


NON-FICTION 


Harden’s Contemporaries 


I Meet My CONTEMPORARIES— 
Maximilian Harden—Holt ($4). The 
internationally famed editor of Die 
Zukunft (The Future) “meets” 
most of his contemporaries with 
intent to flay them. It is the 
opinion of the pre-War U. S. Am- 
bassador to Germany, James W. 
Gerard, who prefaces the book, that 
Harden’s “power of delineating a 
personality is more than _ photo- 
graphic,” that “the hidden thoughts 
and secret emotions” of men “are 
as plain to him as if he pierced 
their being with a mental x-ray.” 

Let Editor Harden “meet,” 
“pierce” and “flay”: 

Lloyd George. “O David of Man- 
chester, reared in Wales ... your 
strong point is that you believe 
everything you utter... at least 
at the moment when it rushes from 
your lips! ... War-time is the very, 
element in which men of your type 
flourish. . .. You feel yourself to 
be the redeemer of the island- 
empire. You consider every oppo- 
nent a villain, and are convinced 





_ This is for men 
who are depending on 


HOPE 





le TELLING what he has accom- 
plished by a few minutes a day with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course, A. B. Green, of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, uses a striking phrase: 


“T find the Course increasingly satis- 
factory,” he says. “It lends a sureness 
in the conduct of my affairs, whereas 
before I had nothing to depend on 
but hope.” 


This page is addressed to the thou- 
sands of men who are “depending on 
hope.” They hope some day to occu- 
py better positions at better incomes; 
they hope to be able to send their 
children to college; they hope for 
financial independence. But they 
have no real plan. 


What happens to such a man when 
he allies himself with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute? The little book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” (of- 
fered free below), answers that ques- 
tion in the frankest possible manner. 


An Institute man has a tremen- 
dous advantage over other men. 
Suppose he is manager of an ac- 
counting department. A discussion 
arises regarding sales, or purchas- 
ing, or corporation finance, or adver- 
tising. The average man in that 
situation is compelled to say: “That 
is outside my department; I do not 
know.” The Institute man does know. 
He is familiar with the principles 
underlying every department of busi- 
ness. Not only that, he knows the 


methods by which business lead- 
ers in every line have operated 
and are operating. 


The Institute man cannot 
be submerged 


Knowledge cannot be hidden. If one 
business organization does not rec- 
ognize the qualifications of an Insti- 
tute man, another organization is 
quick to do so. And he has always 
before him the alternative of engag- 
ing in business on his own account. 
Hope is no longer his main resource. 
He knows what his business future 
is to be. 


In “Forging Ahead in Business” 
you will find letters from men like 
the following; their advice will be 
helpful to you: 

E. E. Amick, Vice-President, First National 

Bank of Kansas City. 

S. D. Camper, Vice-President, Bankers’ 
Mortgage Company and The Bankers’ . 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 

T. F. Peirce, President, Pacific Desk Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

W. H. ScuMEuzet, President, Wills Sainte 
Claire Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Georce M. Verity, President, The American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O. 


The first step in substituting 
Knowledge for Hope 


is to send for “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
This involves no obligation of any sort; the 
reading of it will occupy less than an hour 
of your evening. At the end of that hour 
you will have a clearer plan for your busi- 
ness future, and a definite knowledge of the 
way in which you can get all the things you 
hope to have. 


Y SENDING for ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ (offered free in the coupon 

below) more than 250,000 men have substituted knowledge for hope, 
hastened their business progress and increased their earning power. You 
owe it to yourself to glance thru this fascinating little book. 


To the ALEXANDER 
446 Astor Place 
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HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
New York City 


Send me, without cost or obligation, the new revised 
edition of the booklet, ‘“‘Forging Ahead in Business.”’ 


Business 
Signature ...... Secceee deoceee deccees becccce doccees Be ceccces POM cc cccccccccecscccscvcecececesss 
Business Address ......ccssccovcsccvccccceccccsbesecccecessseescvsbecsescsceess Socsecesecovccccece 
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that no other genius ever produced 
such ideas as yours....’ 


Clémenceau. “An Asiatic? At 
first glance he seems one ... with 
his yellow skin, his saddle-nose be- 
tween prominent cheekbones, and 
his Tartar moustache ... a bully 
out of Brittany ... an all too aged 
Cyrano ... sitting by the fire-side, 
in his peasant boots and grey suede 
gloves . . . uttering harsh words of 
scorn . . . the Prussianest of 
Frenchmen! . . . I could show you 
letters of German generals and 
princes who sigh: ‘If only we had a 
German Clémenceau!’” 

Wilson. “The Western Powers 
scornfully reproached Mr. Wilson 
with being misled by German eva- 
sions . . . [Germans] looked upon 
him as a pawn of the English... . 
As neophyte in the highest office in 
the Republic, he made obvious mis- 
takes. . . . But it must be remem- 
bered that he felt and thought—not 
only spoke—as no other government 
head had done before. ... 

“Be assured of this: On a not 
far distant day the young giant 
America will enwreathe the por- 
trait of the man who placed upon 
it the burden of honor to fight for 
an ideal without the hope of mate- 
rial return. Never before in human 
history has this occurred.” 

Hindenburg. [The Kaiser’s favor- 
ite] Captain Ludendorff .. . who 
was not even of the nobility, could 
not be given the position of 
Commander-in-Chief. To prevent 
friction and quarrels the distinction 


Wheat you're not 


any tea-time tidbit 


eating a meal 


whole-wheat just 


packed with nour- 
ishment and 


had to be conferred on some passive, 
easy-going general who would per- 
mit caustic, hard-headed Ludendorff, 
a neurasthenic with a will as well 


© Press Illustrating 


MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 
- no man’s servant 


as muscles of steel, to have his own 
way. . .. Old General Paul von 
Hindenburg was on the pension list. 

. He would not disturb or irritate 
the inordinately egotistical and self- 





Wheat 


a maximum of nour- 


ishment in a minimum of 


bulk. It’s tempting to taste and 
it increases your healthful satisfaction. 


EAT IT FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


IT SURE DOES SATISFY 
When you make a meal of Shredded 
; indulging in 
- ti idbit. You’re 
i of good 
Shredded 
| = 7 Shredded 
W heat combines 
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assured Ludendorff. . . . Hindenburg 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief, 

“And then this quiet old man 

was showered with glory . the 
credit for four-fifths of which, at 
least, belonged to Ludendorff. . 
In every heart, on every tongue 
there was but one name, Hinden.- 
burg. . . . Every maid in the most 
distant forester’s lodge knew that 
head, which the people call ‘a ma- 
jestic brow of thunder,’ and the 
Kaiser, in his jealous rage, termed 
‘a sergeant’s mug.’ 

“Who of us has ever seen a god 
on earth or even dared to dream 
of seeing one! Yet this is just 
what we have experienced. . 
Foch, the victor, went about Paris 
in uniform almost unnoticed; when 
Hindenburg, the vanquished, rode 
out, millions drunk with adoration 
were ready to strain their muscles 
to draw his carriage through the 
streets... «6s 

“Paul of Tarsus was only one of 
the Apostles. He was not, like 
Paul von Hindenburg, of the divine 
lineage itself. . . . This old soldier, 
too illiterate to even educate him- 
self by reading ... rises in the 
glory of his godhead . . . President 
of the German Republic . . . and 
is surrounded by a swarm of bliss- 
ful slaves.” 

Germany at Armistice Time. “Our 
men are sallow, anemic, enfeebled; 
our weary women’s skin is,loose and 
wrinkled, like the leather of un- 
lubricated machinery belting. The 
children, brought up without milk, 
wither away. . Thus we have 
lived for years. 

“We crave no sympathy, but only 
a pallid smile can respond to the 
suspicion that ...Germany... can 
at any visible date . 
machine.” 

Other Subjects are Stinnes, King 
Peter of Serbia, Lenin, Bernhardt, 
Bonaparte in Adversity. 


- set up a war 


While still a mere stripling, Max- 
imilian. Harden attained the noto- 
riety which has ever since been 
his by attacking Wilhelm der 
Zweite on the grounds of his pri- 
vate immorality and his public folly 
in “dropping the pilot,” Bismarck. 

Wilhelm’s relations with Harden 
were highly interesting on three 
occasions: 1) he day when the 
Emperor had Harden clapped into a 
damp fortress at the mouth of the 
Vistula for lése majesté. 2) The 
night on which the Imperial Chan- 
cellor secretly conveyed a large 


sum of money to release Prisoner 
Harden. 3) The day of Wilhelm’s 
abdication, when he declared: “Now 
Germany must send Harden to Ver- 
sailles. He is my greatest enemy, 
and has been so from the begin- 
ning; but Germany has no better 
peace-maker.” 

Harden was not sent: His com- 
ment upon those who did not send 
him is characteristic: “Whom the 
gods would destroy they first make 
blind.” 

The doughty Maximilian sums 
himself justly, modestly and with 
vigor in the third person: “No 
man’s servant’ hath he been!” 


THE PENTON Press Co,, CLEVELAND 
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